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Demy Svo {qblong), wHk nun^ Ilhtstrations, Maps, and attractive IMhogra^hed 
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Up AND Down the Thames. 

From London Bridgre to Hampton Court, and from London -Bridife to the Sea. 
By the Victoria Steamboat Association's Steamen. 



Imperial i6mo, Stiff Wrappers, Cloth Bach, handsomely printed. Price, if 6, 

Bright Thoughts x^ 

^^?>c FOR Weary Hours. 

By CLARA BRAY. With a Frontispiece. 

Dedicated to the Rev. S. A. Selwyn, Vicar of St. John's, 

Boscombe. The profits from the sale will be devoted to the 

Building Fund of the Churcb of St. John, Boscombe. 

It is just the boolc that would be welcomed bv anyone desirous of minlstering^ 
to the sick or the sorrowing, and its li^ht, liandy size, and perfectly clear print, 
renders it pecuKarly suited to the physical condition of an inyaMd.—Beckenham 
Journal. 

Croum ^o, Stiff Wrappers. Price, 2t- 

Five Designs for y<^ 

»^GX Village Churches. 

With descriptive letterpress. By C. E. SAVERY, Architect, M.S.A. 
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-X5X Truth in Story, x^ 
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In the Press. A New Edition, with full page lustrations. Tenth thousand 

• Crown Svo. Cloth Mxtra, Price, 5/- 

-<5X Ephraim and Helah. Koy^ 

A story of the Exodus by EDWIN HODDER, author of The Life 
of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbdry, Samuel Morley, M.P.. etc. 



By the same Author, a New Edition, with full Page Illustrations, Crown Svt 
Cloth Extra, ( In preparation. J Price sh 

«'<5X Simon Peter, k^ 

His Life, Times, and Friends. 



Imperial 4to, Cloth. Price, jaf- In October, iSg^. 

^^5X Animals in Ornament, x'cx. 

By PROFESSOR S. STURM. Thirty Collotype Plates. 
Will also be issued in Six Parts, paper wrappers, price 5/- each 

Dedicated by Gracious Permission to H. M. The Queen. Cloth Extra, j/6 eac) 

' The Victorian Series. 

Cabinet Photographs of Historic BuUdUigs. By H. N. KING. 
With Descriptive Notes by J. A. J. HOUSDEN. 

The special features of the series are the absolute permanence 
of the Photographs. This, and the Historical Notes, make each 
collection of lasting value both to the visitor and those who remair 

at home. 

I.— Windsor Cast4.e, Twenty Views. 
If. -Westminster Abbsv. Twelve Views. 
III.— Hawpton Court, Twelve Views. 
IV.— The Tower of London, Twelve Views. (Shortly.) 
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L'ART PRATIQUE (Art Treasures). Royal 4to. in Portfolio. Price, 18.'- Each part contains 180 Plates. 

Copied from the Works of the Great Masters of France, Italy, Germany, Holland, &c., with Descrip,tive Text in French, forming 
an Invaluable Collection of Examples for Artists and Amateurs. New volume, 1892, now ready. 

DESIGNS FOR GRAPHIC ARTISTS. Drawings to serve as Models and suggestions for Artists in 
preparing designs of all kinds, such as Invitation Cards for Christenings, Weddings, Balls, Huntings, &c. ; Cards for Rowing, 
Cycling, Yacht Clubs, &c. ; Bills of Fare, Bookbinding, Trade, Marks, Diplomas, &c. Four Portfolios (each containing 
40 Plates). Price, 18/- each. 

MONOGRAM ALPHABET. A New Collection of 700 Monograms. Price, 3/- 

PICTURE TREASURES for Art Workers. 120 Plates. Royal 4to., cloth, gih back. Price, 16/- 

JAPANESE DESIGNS. Fifty Plates in Colours, reproduced from Japanese Originals — Water-colours, 
Bronzes, &c. Imperial 4to., cloth. Price, 25/- 

ORNAMENTAL LETTERS. A Collection of Initials, some Original, others from the most renowned 
Typefounders. Indispensable to all engaged in Illumination. 126 Plates, Imperial 4to., cloth, gilt. Price, 25/- 

MONOGRAM ALBUM. Designs in Colours for Embroidery, Painting on Porcelain, Leather Work, &c. 
Fifty Plates. 4to. in Portfolio. Price, 17/6. 

THE ART WORKMAN. Designs for the Artist, Artificer, and Manufacturer. Twelve Parts (containing 
90 Plates). Price, 15/- 

EXAMPLES OF ORNAMENT. Second Edition. Designs in Black and White of all styles (chrono- 
logically arranged). 303 Plates in Portfolio. Price, 25/- 

ALLEGORIES AND DECORATIVE FIGURES. By Vienna Artists. Twenty-five Plates. 4to. in 
Portfolio. Price, 35/- 

AMORETTES. By Rudolph Rossler. Thirty Plates. 4to. in Portfolio. Price, 35/- 

A Selection of the best Continental Art Publications always on hand. List an application . Books not in stock imported to order, 
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.<SX VICTORIA STEAMBOAT ASSOCIATION, Limited. K3-. 

OWNERS OF 47 STEAMCRa. 
Can carry Quarirr ef a JIfiliaH daily. Sleame;^ Let Jar Private Exctuiiata (weailur and ellur circuntilaneei ftrmMingJ. 
■J^HE Palace Steamera. "KOH-I-NOOff" and "ROVAL SOVEREIGN," the largrest. fastest, steadies 



draught Steamers in Ihe worlil. These steamers allow paBseng:ers about two hours at Clacton and Margate, arriving at 
Tilbury on return journey about 7 p.m., where special train an-aila those wishing' to reach London early. If wet there 

is ample cover for 3,000 passengers by either of these vessels. The catering is done by the Association, therefore good ijuality 

and moderate charges are guaranteed. 

Hampton Coupt Palace, Bushey Park, KeX^ 

Hichmond, Kingston, Supblton, ov Teddington, 

From LONDON BRIDGE (Old Swan Pier), at 10 A.M., Calling at all Piers, 

By the New Favourite Saloon Steamer, "CARDINAL WOLSEY," specially adapted for the shallow water up the River, and 
having Awning and commodious Saloon. Licensed (o carry 673 Passengers. Lighted throug'houl with Electric Light, This vessel 
only draws 16 inches of water. Calhng; at all up-river Piers (weather permiuing), DAILY (Sundays included). 

..e^. FARES. ><<^ ' s,N,;,.R. Kr.rrHN. 

LONDON BRIDGE to HAMPTON COURT or KINGSTON - - - - - 2/- . 3/- 

I HAMPTON COURT or KINGSTON - - - - 1/6 .. 213 

:o HAMPTON COURT or KINGSTON _ _ _ , 1/3 |/e 

N, or KINGSTON to HAMPTON COURT, each way. Sd. 

IMOND - - - - - - - -1/6.2- 

to RICHMOND, each way, 9d. 

District Raii-may Stations and calck the Boat at Putney Bridge Pier, and can booi on board for 
all District Railway Station's at exceptionaHy loin fares. 



From London Bridge to Hampton Court 

AND 

From London Bridge to the Sea, 

j6y ffieATidoria ^kamioai j5g2ociafioi\s ^kamzrz^ 



With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 



Price One Shilling. 



Xonbon : 

Hodder Brothers, 8o Fleet Street, E.C. . 

1893. 
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ASTOR, LENOX ANO 
TitOEN FOUNOATlOMi. 

1808. 
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<-<dX PIERS AND DISTANCES. KSk. d.«takcefk<« 

Name of Pibr. London Bridgb. 

LONDON BRIDGE (Old Swan Pier), City.— For Royal Exchange, Tower of London, the Bank 
of England, Mansion House, Guildhall, Billingsgate, Coal Exchange, Cannon Street 
Station (S.E.R.), and Metropolitan District Railway 

ALL HALLOWS PIER 

ST. PAUL'S PIER.— For St. Paul's Cathedral, General Post Office, Christ's Hospital, Ludgate 
Hill, and Holborn 

BLACKFRIARS' PIER.— For Meat Market and St. Bartholomew's Hospital 

TEMPLE PIER. — For Strand, Fleet Street, Somerset House, Law Courts, Lincoln's Inn, and 
Chancery Lane 

WATERLOO PIER.— For Somerset House, Covent Garden, and Strand 

CHARING CROSS PIER (West End).— For South Eastern and District Railway, Horse 

Guards, Pall Mall, Trafalgar Square, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and National Gallery i^ Miles 

WESTMINSTER PIER. — For Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, Royal Aquarium, 

Buckingham Palace, St. James's Park, and Hyde Park 

LAMBETH PIER.— For St. Thomas's Hospital and Lambeth Palace 



PIERS AND DISTANCES -r^o.v7^^.vri?/>;. _ distance prom 

Namk op Pier. Lo.ndon*Brid(skT 

VAUXHALL PIER 

NINE ELMS PIER 

PIMLICO PIER 

BATTERSEA PARK PIER. -For Battersea Park and Albert Palace 

VICTORIA PIER 

CADOGAN PIER, CHELSEA.— For Chelsea, South Kensington Museum, Albert Hall, Hyde 

Park, and Royal Chelsea Hospital 4 miles. 

CARLYLE PIER, CHELSEA 

BATTERSEA SQUARE PIER 5 

WANDSWORTH PIER 

PUTNEY BRIDGE PIER, FULHAM. For Fulham Palace and Hurlingham Grounds 

PUTNEY PIER 7j 

HAMMERSMITH PIER 9f 

BARNES PIER iij 

KEW PIER. For Ke'w Gardens, Observatory, and Gunnersbury 13J 

RICHMOND PIER. For Richmond Park and Star and Garter Hotel i6J 

TEDDINGTON LOCK (Petersham) PIER 19 

KINGSTON 

HAMPTON COURT PIER For Hampton Court Palace, Gardens, and Bushey Park 24] 
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^-<BX LONDON BRIDGE.KS^ 

! first bridge across the Thames was .built of wood, in A.d. 994, by the pious brothers of 

St. Mary's Monastery on the Bankside. In 1 176, the first stone bridge was commenced, but 

was not finished until [209. It was adorned "with sumptuous buildings and statelie and 

beautiful houses on either syde." The shops had signs, and "were furnished with all manner 

of trades." At the gatehouse of the bridge the heads of " traitors " were exposed, and among 

them were those of Sir William Wallace, Jack Cade, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More. For 

6o3 years and more old London Bridge stood, and round it gathered some of the most interesting historic episodes 

in the history of London. 



VP THE THAMES.— From. LONDOS BR/nCE TO HAMPTON COURT. 

leslgned by the celebrated John Rennie, F.R.S. The first pile was driven in on the 
iridge was opened by Kinpr William IV. and Queen Adelaide on the ist August, 1831. 
and Westminster Bridge have occurred some of the most characteristic scenes in the 
long this channel have passed the Briton in his coracle, the Roman in his war-ship, the 
: in their gallejs, the Norman, the Plantagenet, the Tudor, and the Stuart in their 
, beauty, and gallantry, genius and learning, the courtier and the soldier, the prelate 
and Ihe 'prentice, have taken their pleasure on these waters through a succession of 
jrtion of the world's history. ' Patriots and traitors have gone this way to their death 
1 and princes have proceeded by this silver path to bridal pomp or festal banquet." 



he starting-point for steamboat excursions up the Thames. In days gone by^that is to 
iH Steamboat Association came upon the scene— the boats were very unpunctual in 
; river, and a favourite pastime was to watch the traffic on London Bridge, and to bet 
and grey horses would pass within a given time from the city to the borough than 
'h to the city, or vice versa. The game always caused considerable merriment. .As a 
I, it has been estimated that 15,000 vehicles and 100,000 pedestrians cross London 

re rational diversion, is to look round and see what can be seen. We shall proceed, 
■incipal objects of interest to be seen on the right hand and the left of the pas.senger 




From London Bridge to Putney. 



LOXDO.V BRIDGE TO HAMPTOX COURT. 

Right. 

third The Fishmongers' Company, London Bridge — \. 

eiidid popular City Company, famous for benevolence and 

[1 the for good dinners. Some curiosities are treasured in 

inally their hall ; to wit, a chair made out of the first pile 

, and driven in the construction of Old London Bridge ; the 

Many dagger with which Sir William Walworth, Lord 

lUrch. Mayor, slew Wat Tyler ; a collection of portraits, and 

Lspec- a splendid marble bust of Garibaldi. 
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Left. 
Barclay & Perkins' Brewery is in Park Street, 

Southwark. The great breweries of three or four 

centuries ago were, as Stow significantly tells us, 

**near to the friendly water of the Thames." In 

early legislation on the Beer question, it is a curious 

fact that the Act of Parliament clearly stated that 

**beer and porter can only be made of malt and 

hops." **The great council of the nation," says 

Timbs, ** omitted all mention of the water, which 

the brewers have added as a necessary ingredient." 

Within the walls of Barclay & Perkins' Brewery is 
said to be included the site of the famous Globe 
Theatre, ** which Shakspeare has bound so closely 
up with his own personal history." 

In 1781, Barclay & Co. bought the Brewery from 
the executors of one Mr. Thrale, for the sum of 
;^ 1 35,000. On the day of the sale Dr. Johnson, 
who was a friend of the Thrales', said, '*We are 
not here to sell a parcel of bottles and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice!" And he was not wide of the mark! 



Right. 
through those long years in which he was carrying on 

his stupendous work was £,'2.00 a year, and his model, 
on which he expended such infinite labour, only brought 
him a hundred and sixty guineas. From the first. Wren 
made a condition that anyone, labourer or master, in- 
dulging in **that ungodly custom of swearing, and 
to the end that such impiety may be utterly banished 
from these works intended for the service of God and 
the honour of religion," should be instantly dismissed. 

Wren's monument is St, Paul's Cathedral. A 
tablet on the wall, written in Latin, says : — ** Beneath 
lies Christopher Wren, builder of this Church and 
City, who lived upwards of 90 years, not for himself, 
but for the public good. Reader, if thou wouldst 
search for his monument, look around. " And a glorious 
monument it is ! 

The plan of the Cathedral is a Latin cross. Its 
length from east to west wall is 500 feet ; north and 
south, 250 feet ; width, 120 to 180 feet ; the height to 
the top of the cross is 365 feet from the ground, 356 feet 
from the floor of the Church, or 375 feet from the crypts, 

J* 
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Left. Right. 

wers an area of twelve acres ; about Bavnard's Castle once stood where wharves now 

if malt are made inrn heer annually, stand, between St. Paxil's Pier and the London, 

D ! Chatham and Dover Railway Bridge. It was a 

ite stronghold "built with walls and rampires" by Bain- 

ch iardus, a follower of William the Conqueror, It 

ho passed through various vicissitudes until it was 

repaired by Henry VII. and used as a royal palace 

until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it passed to 

the Earls of Pembroke, and afterwards to the Earls of 

Shrewsbury, Some of the scenes (3 and 7, Act III.) 

of Shakespeare's Richard 111. are laid in "the Court 

of Baynard's Castle." The City Ward, in which this 

old fortress palace stood, is stilt named Castle-Baynard. 

An old archway, near the water's edge, is all that is 

left of the ancient stronghold. 

The Times printing office stands on the site of a 
theatre in the erection of which Shakspeare took a 
lending part. Part of the site is called Playhouse 
Yard to this day, 

BuACKFRiARs derives its name from a monastery 
of Black or Dominican Friars, where Edward I. kept 
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Left. Right. ' 

his charters and records, and where,' in the Church, 

various parliaments and other great meetings were 

. held. In the ** Black Parliament," as it was called, 

Henry's divorce from Katharine of Arragon was 

decided, and the fate of Wolsey was settled. 



London, Chatham & Dover Railway Bridge, St. Paul's Station. 



Blackfriars Pier. 

e/(5X BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. .K^X. 

On the 7th of June, 1760, the first pile of the first Blackfriars Bridge was driven in, but it was not opened for 
full traffic till November 19, 1769. In course of time the piers of this stone bridge began to give way, and the 
present iron structure, by Cubitt, was constructed at a cost of ;^265,ooo, and was opened in 1869. It is 1,272 feet 
long and 80 feet broad, and has four arches, the central one with a span of 185 feet. 

The Victoria Embankment from Blackfriars to 
Near to Waterloo Bridge, on the left, are two con- Westminster, about i\ miles, was constructed by Sir 

spicuous Shot Towers. Joseph Bazalgette, engineer to the Metropolitan Board 

** One night a Bristol plumber, named Watt, of Works, at a cost oi nearly two millions sterling. 

dreamed that he was on a church roof, where he upset Three sets of tunnels run below the Embankment ; 



lo Up the Thames. -From Losdos Bridge to Hamptox Court. 

Lbft. Right. 

a ladle uf boiling metal, and although he sought on the inland side, the Metropolitan Railway ; on the 

diligently, in his sleep, he could not recover the metal. Thames side are two, one above the other, the lower 

The dream so fastened itself on his mind, that when a sewer, and the upper containing water and gas pipes 



The Victoria Emkankmbkt. 



UP THE THAMES.— From London : 

Lbpt. 
he got up in the morning he determined to try an : 

experiment. He went up to the top of Bristol i 

Cathedral, and poured down in a safe place-a ladle of 
molten metal, with the result that the lead falling from 
that great height divided into thousands of tiny but I 

perfect balls. And that was the beginning of the 
manufacture of lead shot." 



Waterloo Shot Towers. 
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Right. 
houses for twenty poor persons, and a marvellous 

library of 66,000 theological works. * * By the Copyright 

Act, 8 Anne, c. 19, the library received a gratuitous copy 

of every published work till 1836, when this privilege 

was commuted for a Treasury grant of ;^ 363 a year." 

In Tudor Street, to the north, is the Guildhall School 
of Music, in the Italian style, erected by the Corpora- 
tion of London at a cost of ;^22,ooo. 

The Temple Gardens — where a fine display of 
chrysanthemums is exhibited every autumn— -are a 
great adornment to the Embankment. According to 
Shakspeare, it was here that the partisans of the Houses 
of York and Lancaster plucked the white and red roses 

which became the badges of their ca^se. 

"This brawl to-day 
Cirown to this faction in the Temple Garden 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night." 

— Henry VI,, part /., act II., scene <^. 

The Temple, between Fleet Street and the Thames, 
formerly a lodge of the Knights Templars of Jerusalem, 
is divided into the Inner and Middle Temple, each 



Right. 
having its hall, library, garden, quadrangles, courts, 

etc. The literary student will do well to spend a quiet 

day in the environs of the Temple, ** out of the city 

and the noise thereof," and he will find ever}- court 

and yard eloquent with memories of Oliver Goldsmith, 

whose tomb is here, of Charles Lamb, of Johnson, 

Boswell and Co., and of a host of others. The Middle 

Temple Hall is remarkable for its splendid open-work 

ceiling in oak — one of the finest in the Kingdom. 

The Temple Church — possessed by the Inner and 
the Middle Temple in common — is a splendid relic of 
the middle ages, restored in 1842. It is divided into 
two portions, the Round Church and the Choir. In 
the former are monuments of nine Templars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Church is open 
free daily, from 10 to i and from 2 to 4. 

Offices of the London School Board. 

Somerset House, the finest work of Sir William 
Chambers, was commenced in 1776. It stands on the 
site of a palace which the Protector Somerset began to 
build, but he was beheaded on Tower Hill before it was 
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completed, and the palace became Crown property. 
It then became the residence of three queens : Anne of 
Denmark.consort of James I. ; Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of Charles I. ; and Catherine of Brag'anza,wife of Charles 
II. Inigo Jones, the celebrated architect, died here. 

The palace was taken down in 1766, and the present 
edifice built. "The Thames front, 800 feet m length, 
is in the Venetian style, and is enriched with columns, 
pilastors, pediments, &c. The terrace is 50 feet in 
width, and raised 50 feet above the bed of the river 
upon a massive rustic arcade, which has a central 
water gate, surmounted with a colossal mask of the 
river Thames." The whole building, which is occupied 
by Inland Revenue, Legacy Duty, and other Govern- 
ment offices, covers twelve acres of ground. 

An important station of the Thames Police is along- 
side the Embankment. 

"Before the establishment of the Thames Police, 
by Mr. R. Cotquhoun, the annual loss by robberies 
alone upon the river was half a million sterling; the 
depredators being termed river pirates, light and 

» ^' 
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Lept. Right. 

heavy horsemen, mud-larks, copemen, scuflfle-hunters. 
They were frequently known to weigh a ship's anchor, 
hoist it with a cable into a boat, and when discovered, 
to hail the captain, tell him of his loss, and row away. 
They also cut craft and lighters adrift, ran them 
ashore, and cleared them. -Many of the light horse- 
men cleared five guineas a night ; and an apprentice 
to a game waterman often kept his country house and 
saddle horse. In 1797, the first year of the police, the 
saving to the West India merchants alone was com- 
puted at ;£ioo,ooo ; and 2,200 culprits were convicted 
Tf.mple Chi'rch. of misdemeanour on the river during the same period." 

.'(sX WATERLOO BRIDGE. Xe>v. 

Canova, the celebrated Venetian sculptor, called this bridge "the noblest in the world." It is built of granite, 
"in a style of solidity and magnificence," says John Rennie, F.R.S., the architect, "hitherto unknown." The cost of 
the bridge and its approaches was over a million of money. It was opened by the Prince Regent and the Duke 
of Wellington on the 18th of June, 1817, the second anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, and hence its name. 

The Lion Brewekv, built in 1836, m Belvedere Road, WATERLOO PlER. 

near Waterloo Bridge, was the handsomest brewery 
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in London. It is surmounted by a colossal stone Medical Examination Hall (red brick and Port- 

lion, which, however, does not look of extraordinary land stone). Built, in the Italian style, 188S. 

size from the river. ' Savoy Hotel. 

' The Savoy is 

the site of an 
ancient palace, 
built in 1245, by 
Simon de Mont- 
fort, given by 
Henry IH. to 
Peter. Count 
Savoy. In this 
house Chaucer 
wrote, and King 
John of France 
died. Shakes- 
peare lays a 
scene of his 
Richard III. in 
I a room of the 

CLfiOPATBAs Needle, Waterloo Bridge, and Thames Embankment. avoy. 



i6 
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Right. 
Cleopatra's Needle was presented to England by 

Mehemet AH in 1819, but the difficulty and expense in 
transporting it across the Bay of Biscay to our shores, ' 
was so great that no one would undertake the task, 
and the splendid monolith lay on the sand at 
Alexandria for over half a century, where it received 
great damage, as Arab boys and guides took pleasure 
in breaking off pieces as ** mementoes'* for the gratifi- 
cation of tourists. In 1876, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Erasmus Wilson offered ;£" 10,000 to anyone who 
would bring the monument to England in safety. Mr. 
Dixon, contractor, accepted the offer. A cylinder 
boat was built, Cleopatra's Needle was packed in it, 
and a steamer took the boat in tow. But in the Bay 
of Biscay a heavy gale came on, the cylinder boat was 
unmanageable, six lives were lost in the effort to save 
the monument, but in vain, and at last the boat was 
cut adrift. A passing steamer secured the cylinder and 
towed it into Ferrol, from whence it was brought in 
safety, and erected on the Embankment. It is 68 feet 
high, and weighs 180 tons. 



Right. 

In Adelphi Terrace, which once commanded a splen- 
did view of the Thames and every thing of note up 
and down the river, David Garrick lived from 1772, 
and died here June 20, 1779. **His death eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations," said Johnson. 

The Adelphi Vaults, the arches on which the 
above named streets were built, are now utilised as 
wine vaults and coal wharfs, but some years ago 
they were the lurking places of the most abandoned 
of the riff-raff of London. It was a kind of ** sanc- 
tuary" for the London street thief for many genera- 
tions, and any half dozen policemen who would 
have dared to pursue the fugitive when once he had 
gained the arches would have been regarded as 
madmen. 

Water Gate. A fine but decaying relic of old 
London is the Water Gate formerly belonging to 
York House, and built by Inigo Jones for George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. When first built, this 
gate, now standing far back across the gardens, stood 
at the edge of the river. The district in which York 
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Left. Right. 

House stood is the Adelphi, from a Greek word 
meaning brother. The architects of the neighbour- 
hood having been Adam, after whom Adam Street, 
leading to John, Robert, James, and William Streets, 
is named. 



c^cSX Charing Cross Railway Bridge, S.E.R. KSn- 

The first suspension bridge here was constructed by Isambard K. Brunei, F.R.S., without any scaffolding. It 
was opened on the ist of May, 1845, and on that day 36,250 persons passed over it. The bridge was taken down 
\n 1863, ^^^ removed to Clifton, near Bristol. There *is a footway on the present bridge, which was freed from 
toll in 1878. 

Crosse & Blackwell*s extensive manufactory. Charing Cross Station. 

Avenue Theatre and Northumberland Avenue. 
Metropolitan Steam Fire Station. 
, National Liberal Club. 

New Scotland Yard. 
St. Stephen's Club. 

Westminster Pier. 



> 
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oXsX WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. K5>o 

Until November i8th, 1750, a ferry-boat was the only means of communication between Westminster and 
Lambeth. Labelye, a Swiss, was the architect of the first Westminster Bridge. In forty years half a million of 
money was spent in repairs. It was built of magnesian limestone, and a scientist of the day was wont to say 
that, **if it were covered with water and sulphuric acid it would be converted into Epsom salts.** Wordsworth 
broke forth into poetry concerning the bridge and the visions he saw from it, and went so far as to say : — 

** Earth has not anything- to show more fair." 
But the old bridge was taken down in 1861, and on the 24th May, 1863, Her Majesty's birthday, the present 
, bridge was opened, ** at a quarter to four o'clock, the precise time when the Queen was born, and at that hour a 
salute of twenty-five guns was fired, a number corresponding to the years of her reign.'* 

Left. Right. 

St. Thomas' Hospital is one of the ** Five Ancient The Houses of Parliament (or the New Palace of 

Royal Hospitals of the City of London." It stood Westminster) are only to be seen in their exterior 

originally in Bermondsey (1213) then it was removed beauty from Westminster Bridge or from the river. 

to Southwark. It was rebuilt in the seventeenth p^^^^e generations will probably regard the Houses 

centurv and enlarged in 1832. **The Hospital of rot- 4. j *u t r- * • t?i 4. 04. ^ 

** *^ ^ . of Parhament and the Law Courts m Fleet Street as 

four acres, and buildmgs, were on the east side ot , , . , . , ^ . • 

-,. , « . r. .f 7 , . • 11 the two great architectural triumphs of the nineteenth 

High Street, Southwark, and the site was sold to ^ 

the Charing Cross Railway Company for ;^296,ooo. ^^"^^^>' ^" E^g^l^'^^- The Houses of Parliament were 

Thepresent handsome-hospital, was built in 1868-71 designed by Sir Charles Barry, cover eight acres 

at a cost of more than ;^soo,ooo. Over 5,000 in- of ground, contain 1,100 apartments, 11 courts, and 

patients and 60,000 put-patients are treated annually. too staircases, and have cost over three solid millions 
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Right. 
of money ! One unkind critic said that the only fault 

he had to find with the apartments was that ** there 

was not one in which you could either see or hear," 

and other critics say, and, it is to be feared, with 

truth, that the external stonework is slowly but surely 

crumbling- away, and that the rooms in the basement 

are a little lower than the river at high tide. But 

all critics agree that it is a magnificent building and 

worthy of the nation. 

The Clock Tower (or St. Stephen's Tower) is 318 
feet high, the Middle Tower 300 feet, and the Victoria 
Tower 340 feet. Big Ben, named after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, Chief Commissioner of Works, weighs 13 tons. 
The Clock takes five hours to wind up for striking. 
The river front is 940 feet in length, and on the terrace, 
when the debates are more than usually dull, or if any 
boat race or experiment, such as Captain Boyton and 
his troupe ** walking on the water," is going forward, 
many Hon. Members may be seen taking the air. 

Westminster Hall is part of the ancient palace 
of Westminster. It is one of the largest halls in the 



Right. 
world, with a wooden ceiling apparently resting on 

nothing, that is to say not supported by columns. 

There is no place in England more crammed with 

historical associations. Here took place the great 

trials of Sir Thomas More, the protector Somerset, the 

Earl and Countess of Somerset, the Earl of Stratford, 

King Charles 1., the Seven Bishops in the time oi 

James H., Warren Hastings and many others. Here, 

too, Oliver Cromwell was declared Lord Protector, and 

some years later his head was set up on a pole outside 

the Hall, between the skulls of Ireton and Bradshaw. 

Westminster Abbey, or **The Collegiate Church 
of St. Peter in Westminster," has more interest for 
Englishmen than any other building in the world, 
ecclesiastical or secular. We only get a glimpse oi 
it as we glide along the Thames, and a detailed 
description would be out of place here. But for a 
moment the mind may dwell upon a few facts out of 
thousands that might be given. 

It stands upon ground once surrounded by the 
Thames, called Thorney Island, on the site of a Bene- 
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dtctine Monastery erected by Sebert, King of the 
East Saxons, and is said to have been miraculously 
consecrated by St. Peter. The Abbey as we see it 
to-day dates from the thirteenth century. It is in the 
form of a Latin Cross, 530 feet in lengrth, 203 feet in 
breadth, and aao feet in height. 

Here, our Kings and Queens have been crowned, 
from Edward The Confessor to Queen Victoria. The 
Abbey as we now see it was for the most part rebuilt 
by Henry HI, (a.d. 1220-1269) out of regard to the 
memory of The Confessor, but of course it has under- 
gone many alterations and additions since then. Up 
to the time of Elizabeth it was a Sanctuary, and hither 
fled the Queen of Edward IV. with her five daughters 
and the young Duke of York, when Richard, Duke 
of Northumberland, was plotting to seize the crown. 
Elizabeth Woodville also took shelter here and gave 
birth to Edward V. 

Kings, queens, poets, state.smen, philanthropists, 
scientists, warriors, actors, artists, are either buried 
rialized in the Abbey, and to walk thr(»|^h 
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Left. 
The Albert Embankment extends from Westminster 

Bridge to below Vauxhall Bridge, nearly a mile. It 

was completed in 1869 and cost over a million. 

Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, dates back to the twelfth 

century, although little of the original edifice remains. 

It has been the theatre of many stormy scenes. It was 

plundered in the days of Wat Tyler's rebellion, and the 

Archbishop, Sudbury, was seized and beheaded. The 

Parliamentary soldiers, in 1642, dismantled the chapel 

and broke the painted windows which Laud had 

restored ** by their like in the mass book." After that 

it was used as a Royalist prison, and later the chapel 

was converted into a dancing saloon ! In 1780 it was 

attacked by the Lord George Gordon rioters, but since 

then it has been rebuilt or restored (between 1830 and 

1848), and has enjoyed a reign of peace. The Lollards' 

Tower — built for the prison house of the pioneers of 

Protestantism — has, like the Tower of London, its 

grim memorials in the shape of iron rings in the walls 

and names of victims carved in the oak panelling. 



Right. 
its aisles, its transepts, and its chapels, with a thought- 

ful mind is to have the whole outer and inner History 

of England pass by you as in a panorama. 

The praises of Westminster Abbey have been 
celebrated by a long array of poets, essayists, and 
historians, and no building occupies so large a place 
in English literature. **It is the temple of silence and 
reconciliation, where the friendships and enmities of 
twenty generations lie buried." 

Services are held daily in the Abbey at 7-45 a.m., 
10 a.m., and 3 p.m. Also during summer at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday evenings. Admission to view the Abbey 
is free from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m., or 6 p.m. in summer. 
A charge of 6d. (except on Monday and Tuesday) i^ 
made to view the Chapels and Choir. 



[For a series of twelve exquisite photographs of the Abbey, 
with historical notes, see the Victorian Series, No. XL, published 
by The Electrotype Company, 80 Fleet Street, E.C.] 
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Lambeth Church, St. Mary, the mother church of 
the manor and parish, dates from i37o^rebuilt 1851-2. 
In the church are the tombs of several Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and also a curious painted window of a 
pedlar with his pack and dog, said to represent the 
person who bequeathed to the parish of Lambeth 
"Pedlar's Acre," provided that his portrait and that 
of his dog were perpetually preserved in one of the 
church windows. 

Outside this church, "Mary, Queen of James II. , 
found shelter with her infant son, having crossed the 
river by the horse-ferry from Westminster. She 
remained a whole hour in a pelting rain, on the night 
of December 9th, 1688, until a coach arrived from the 
nearest Inn and conveyed her to Gravesend, whence 
she sailed to France." 



Lambeth Bridge. 



U5X LAMBETH BRIDGE XcK. 

Is utilitarian, and is a monument of the popular phrase ' ' cheap and nasty, " 
in the world. It was built in i86a, from designs by Mr. Peter Barlow, wit 
chief charm consists in the fact that it only cost ^£40,000. 



It is believed to be the ugliest bridge 
wire cables instead of chains, and its 
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Left. 
Stiff & Sons' Pottery Works. 

Doulton's Pottery Works on the Albert Embank- 
ment are very extensive, and are well worth a visit. 
There are endless varieties of artistic terra-cotta 
decorations to be seen, as well as Lambeth faience, or 
Doulton ware, which has a world-wide reputation. 

Royal Flour Mills (Peter Stafford). 



Right. 
Embankment. 

MiLLBANK Prison (recently demolished) was built 

in 1812, under a contract by the Government with 

Jeremy Bentham, who had ** notions" on prison 

reform. But his ** penitentiary" soon gave place 

to an ordinary prison for criminals of the worse 

type, and for a long time between 4,000 and 5,000 

persons passed through the prison yearly on their 

way to other prisons or for shipboard. There were 

1,550 cells, low, damp, and unhealthy, and the 

**dark cells" were an abomination inexcusable in this 

country. From the shape of its towers, and from the 

brutality of its system, Millbank has often been 

designated **the English Bastille." The Tate Art 

Gallery is to be erected on part of this site. 

Vauxhall and Millbank Pier. 



eXSXVAUXHALL BRIDGE KS^^ 

Is of cast iron, and was the work of four engineers : Ralph Dodd, Sir Samuel Bentham, John Rennie, and James 
Walker. It was opened on the 4th of June, 1816. 
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Left. 
Vauxhall Gardens were first laid out about i66i.- 

In Pepy's Diary there are entries relating to his visits 

here, and **of the humours of the citizens, pulling off 

cherries, and God knows what!" **To hear the 

nightingale and the birds, and here fiddlers, and there 

a harp, and here a Jew's trump ; and here laughing, 

and there fine people walking, is mighty diverting." 

The Gardens were open continuously from 1732 to 
1840 without a break. They were formally closed on 
the 25th July, 1859. 

Phcenix Gas Works. 

S.W.R. Goods Depot. 

Nine Elms Pier. 

London Gas Works. 

SOUTHWARK AND VaUXHALL WaTER WoRKS AND 

Reservoirs. 



Right. 
PiMLico was once noted for its public gardens (pro 

bono Pimlico). Amongst them was Jenny's Whim, a 

summer resort of the upper classes, where duck 

hunting, bull baiting, and alfresco dancing were the 

order of the day. 

Army Clothing Depot, where it is said a regiment, 

or if need be an army, could be clothed in a few hours. 



Floating Fire Station. 



Pimlico Pier. 



C/C5X Grosvenor Road Bridge, k^x. 

Used for the various lines of railway converging at Victoria Station. 

Victoria Station. 
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./SX CHELSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE K5X. 

Was made in Edinburgh, and set up in its present position in 1S5S, at a cost of ;^8o,ooo. 



Albert Palace. — At present awaiting the settlement 
or its fate. 



CiFELSEA Bridge. 
Battersea Park was decided upon by Act of Par- 
liament in 1S46. But the ground was in such a 
lamentable condition that it was necessary to raise 
the entire surface, and to this end a million cubic 
yards of earth, removed to make room for the London 
Docks (N'ictoria): Extensionj were deposited here. 



Right- 
Victoria Pier. 

Chelsea Hospital was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and is regarded as one of the finest — some say 
the finest — specimens of brick architecture in the 
country. The foundation stone was laid by Charles 
II., February 16th, 1682, but the building was not 
completed till the time of William and Mary. It 
accommodates 540 pensioners, and about 70,000 out- 
pensioners obtain relief from the funds. In the Great 
Hall the remains of the "Iron" Duke of Wellington 
lay in state from November nth to 17th, 1852. It 
was one of the most imposing spectacles ever wit- 
nessed, and the Hall was thronged by hundreds of 
thousands of visitors- 

To the north of the Hospital is the Royal Military 
A.sylum, founded in 1801, by the Duke of York, and 
often called the Duke of York's School. Eastward of 
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Left. 
This took some years, so that the formation of the 

park did not commence till 1856, nor the planting 

till 1857. 

The artificial lake is fed partly by the Thames, and 
partly by steam pumping. Battersea Park, if not so 
fashionable as some of the London parks, is more 
beautiful and more recreative. There is ample accom- 
modation for cricketing, for boating on the lake, for 
hearing the band, for riding on the excellent ** Rotten 
Row." There is nothing in all the parks of London 
to compare with the sub-tropical garden. 

The Park has an area of nearly 200 acres, and cost 
considerably over ;^3oo,ooo. The sub-tropical garden 
is about four acres in extent. 

Upon the site of Battersea Park there once stood 
the famous Red House, notorious for its duelling 
ground. It was here that the Duke of Wellington 
and the Earl of Winchelsea met in sanguinary conflict 
in 1829. Later it was notorious for its pigeon- 
shooting, the headquarters of the fashionable Gun 
Club being here. 



Right. 
the Hospital are the grounds where once stood that 
haunt of fashion (and vice), Ranelagh. ** Kings and 
ambassadors, statesmen and literati, court beauties, 
ladies of fashion, and the demimonde, met and mingled 
at the Ranelagh as they now meet nowhere in the 
metropolis." It was closed in 1805. 

Chelsea is full of interesting associations. — At the 
Manor House lived Queen Elizabeth when a girl of 
thirteen. **The Manor was bought of Lord Cheyne 
by Sir Hans Sloane in 1712, from whom it passed by 
marriage and bequest to Baron Cadogan, of Oakley, 
in whose family the property remains ; hence the names 
of Cheyne Walk, Cadogan and Hans Place, and Sloane 
and Oakley Streets and Squares." 

At Chelsea, Erasmus visited Sir Thomas More, and 

' Holbein painted some of his great pictures. Here 

lived the Earls of Lindsey, the Danvers, and the 

Lawrences, whose names are perpetuated in the street 

nomenclature. 

Cheyne Walk — old-fashioned, pleasant, attractive 
houses— will always be memorable. Here George 
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Battersea park Pier. 



Right. 
Eliot, the novelist (Mrs. Cross), lived and died ; at 
No. 7 (marked by a bust by Ford Madox Brown) 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti lived. He died in 1882. 

Thomas Carlyle, "The Prophet of the Age," lived 
1 for many years at 24 Cheyne Row, and received all the 
great literary men of his generation. He died there 
in 1881. Leigh Hunt lived at No. 4 Upper Cheyne 
Row. 

The old original Chelsea I!un House has been cele- 
brated from the year 1700. Kings, queens, and princes 
visited it, and on Good Fridays as many as 50.000 
persons have purchased buns. 

Chelsea Pier. 



=^?X ALBERT SUSPENSION BRIDGE. K5X. 

sw Suspension Bridge, crossing the river from Albert Road to the Chelsea Embankment. 

Cheyne Walk continued. 
Hospital kor Inciracles. 
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Right. 
Chblsea Old Church is full of interest. It was 

built in 1325, and its present form dates back to 1660. 

In the interior of the Church is a Chapel built by Sir 

Thomas More, and in the Chancel is his monument, 

with an inscription in Latin written by himself. In 

the Churchyard is a large monument to Sir Hans 



Right. 
Sloane, who lived at the Manor House in Chelsea, and 

formed there the collection of curiosities which led 

to the foundation of the British Museum. He also 

founded the Physic (Botanic) Garden, a very useful 

thing in its day. 

Cadogan Pier. 



CHELSEA IRON BRIDGE 

Is a new and commodious structure opened in 1891. 

5feet of Q^oote Befongins tp i%t (Pictom ^teamBoat JReeociatton, an^ (Pictoria i^teamBoat JReeoctatton 2)ocSpar^. 



Near the Bridge is the site of the once popular 
Cremorne Gardens, so named from their original 
owner. Lord Cremorne. The entertainments given 
here were mainly of a vulgar or highly sensational 
character, especially in the matter of ballooning. 
From here a Madame Poitevin, dressed as ** Britannia," 
was wont to ascend on the back of a live bull, sus- 
pended by straps from the car. But the performance 
was cruel, and it was stopped. The Gardens were 
closed in 1877. 



In a river-side cottage, J. W. M. Turner, the great 
landscape painter, spent his last days. **From a 
sort of gallery upon the housetop the great painter 
enjoyed the river traffic, and watched those beautiful 
atmospheric changes which he could so ably transfer 
to canvas. Here, in those cheap Chelsea lodgings, 
Turner, under the assumed name of * Admiral Booth,' 
went to his rest on the 19th of December, 1851." 
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Left. Right. 

Battersea Square Pier. imperial gas works. 

.X5^ WEST London Extension Railway Bridge, ksk. 

Battersea Creek. The Town Meadows. 

Carson's Works. Kops* Brewery. 

Price's Patent Candle Works. 

.XSX WANDSWORTH BRIDGE K?K. 

Connects the east end of Wandsworth with the Fulham meadows. The bridge — a lattice girder with five spans- - 
was erected in 1873, from designs by Mr. J. H. Tolm^. 

Wandsworth is of the town towny, where factories, Hurlingham House is notorious for its club, 

breweries, and cheap ** villas" abound. A mile devoted mainly to pigeon shooting and polo playing, 

further on is Putney Bridge. 

e/<5X Putney Railway Bridge. XSk. 
Wandsworth Pier. 

eX5X PUTNEYi BRIDGE K?K. 

Is a comparatively new bridge, and was opened on the 29th of May, 1886, by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Putney Church. Fulham Church, looks like a twin to the church on 

Putney. Those who are told to **go to Putney," the other side of the river, and a legend sprang up 

ought to read history, for it has had many interesting that they were built by two sisters in "pious rivalry." 




From Putney to Hampton Court. 
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Left. 
episodes. Forts were built here to protect a bridge of 
boats thrown across the river, and Oliver Cromwell en- 
camped here. Here, too, was born Thomas Cromwell, 
Minister of Henry VI H., and Gibbon the historian of 
the ** Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire. " At Bowling 
Green, near Putney Heath, William Pitt died in 1806. 

Putney Embankment extends for half-a-mile in the 
direction of Barnes. It was opened in 1888. At Putney 
we leave behind us the rush and roar of factories and 
the signs of commerce, and before us we have meads 
and trees and really pretty riverside scenery. 

Soon after leaving Putney, the historical mansion 
known as Barn Elms, now the home of the Ranelagh 
Club, is seen. Here Cowley, the poet, and Evelyn, 
the diarist, and Pepys, the inquisitor, came visiting ; 
here the Kitcat Club had its quarters, and here, in 
1667, among the elms, was fought *'the notorious duel 
between the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, when, as it is said, the wife of the latter, 
disguised as a page-boy, stood by holding the horse 
of her paramour. The Earl received a fatal wound, 
and the lady went home to the Duke's house." 



Right. 
In the Churchyard many of the Bishops of London lie 
buried, and there are a few interesting monuments. 

FuLHAM Episcopal Palace, or Fulham Manor 
House, is the summer residence of the Bishops of 
London, who have been lords of the, Manor from a 
very early date. It is a strictly private residence, with 
well laid out grounds of about thirty acres, surrounded 
by a moat. It was a favourite residence of Bishop 
Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who added 
a Chapel to the Palace in 1867. There is a valuable 
library, and a good gallery of uninteresting portraits. 
The Palace is only partly visible from the river. 

Embankment. 

Nearly opposite Barn Elms is Craven Cottage, 
originally built for the Countess of Craven. Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton lived here for some time, and 
hospitably entertained Louis Napoleon after his escape 
from Ham. 
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eXDX HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. K^X. 

The first suspension bridge on the Thames was built here in 1827, from the designs of Mr. Tierney Clark; 

but it gave signs of danger and was removed to make way for the present bridge, opened in June, 1887, by the 

late Prince Albert Victor of Wales. 

Right. 
Hammersmith is '*a bit of London," and bears no 

resemblance whatever to the Hammersmith of old time, 

with its Upper and Lower Mall, where gentlemen of 

the day came to sip coffee at the riverside inn, ** The 

Doves " ; where Thomson wrote much of V The 

Seasons " ; where, later, the Duke of Sussex had his 

country house, which in still later days came into the 

possession of Captain Marryat, the novelist. 



Left. 
The starting place of the annual boat race between 

the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge is Putney. 

The course to Mortlake is a little over 454^ miles, and 

the time occupied in rowing it varies according to the 

state of the wind and tide, but is generally from twenty 

to twenty-lfive minutes. 

The first Oxford and Cambridge race was rowed in 

1829, at Henley. The first on this course was rowed 

in 1845, and the race has taken place annually in this 

neighbourhood ever since. 



eXDX CHISWICK EYOT.KSk. 

An eyot, or ait, is a small island in a river or lake with willows growing on it. Eyots are to be met with by the 
hundred further up the river, but this is the first seen by the voyager from London. Swans generally make their 
nests on the aits, and in this neighbourhood the first swans met with on the journey will probably be seen. The 
privilege of owning and marking swans is vested in the Crown, the Dyers' Company, and the, Vintners' Company. 
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The upping or marking takes place in July or August each year ; two diamonds for royal birds, two nicks on the 
vintners' birds, and one nick on the dyers' birds. The pubUc-house sign " The Swan with Two Necks," should, 
of course, be "The Swan with Two Nicks"— the vintners' birds. 

Right. 
Chiswick is not interesting now. But it was once, 
and mainly on account of its association with William 
Hogarth, whose "sermons on canvas" will last as 
long as the world does. Here he lived in a comfort- 
able red brick house near the Church, in what is still 
called Hogarth Lane, and here he painted his great 
works. In the Churchyard is his tomb, bearing on it 
the lines of David Garrick, which were chosen in 
preference to those written by Dr. Johnson. They 
run thus :— 

Farewell great painter of mankind. 
Who reached the noblest point of art, 

Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
_ „ And throueh the eye correct the heart ! 

CK1SW.CK CHV1.CH. „ ^,^i„, j„ ,^„ „^j„ ,„j, . 

If Nature move thee, drop a tear; 
If neither (ouch thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth's honoured dust lies here. 
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Left. 
Barnes, a pleasant suburb, with a twelfth century 

Church, and a riverside villa belonging to the Lyric 

Club. What more could be wished? It is much 

frequented for a good view of the Universities* 

boat race. 



Right. 
A volume might be written about the interesting 

memorials in Chiswick Church, and another on the 

associations of 

Chiswick House, the property of the Duke of 
Devonshire, where in one room Charles James Fox 
died in 1806, and George Canning in 1827. Here 
kings, emperors, statesmen, have been f^ted in a style 
of splendour almost unparalleled. 

Near Chiswick House are the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society. 



eX5X Barnes Railway Bridge KeK. 



Is the goal of the Oxford and Cambridge boat race. 

The ** Ship" is the ** Mecca ** of rowing men. 

MoRTLAKE is interesting in itself, but not- to the 
naked eye as seen from the river. Its literary history 
is remarkable, but on the boat, bound for Hampton 
Court, is not the place to study it. 



Strand on the Green stretches from Chiswick 
House to the foot of Kew Bridge. Here Joe Miller, 
the jester, lived, and died in 1738. 



c/(?X Railway Bridge. KSk* 
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LEFT. 

Botanic Gardens. 
-Open daily, free. 
The finest Gardens 
in the world. The 
Palm House, Water 
Lily House, and 
Tropical House ; the 
three Botanical Mu- 
seums, the Arboretum 
and the American 
Garden ; the fine col- 



lecti< 



of flo 



pictures — the gift of 
Miss North; the 
Winter Garden or 
Temperate House, 
and the delightful 
Grounds, should be 
visited by everybody. 



=^X KEW BRIDGE. K5)^ 



Kew Brcdge. 
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Left. 

Kew Observatory was built for George III. by Sir 

William Chambers, "for the purpose of studying 

astronomical science, with special reference to the 

transit of Venus." 



Kew Church has undergone many n 
additions since the days of Queen Anne, who gave the 
ground on which it was built. In the mortuary chapel 
the "old" Duke of Cambridge is buried (Cambridge 
Cottage, an unpretending mansion, overlooks Kew 
Green), and in the churchyard the remains of 
Gainsborough, the great English artist, and of Sir 
Wm. Hooker, the celebrated botanist of Kew Gardens, 
lie buried. 



Kew Palace, a red brick house to the north of the 
Gardens, was the favourite residence of George III. 
and of Queen Charlotte, who died here in 1818. 



The Palm Hoi'se, Kew Gardens. 

RIGHT. 

Bre>4TF0RD, a substantial, metropolitan town. It 
matters not to the passing voyager that here Edmund 
Ironside defeated Canute, in 1016, and Prince Rupert, 
Colonel Hollis, in 1642 ; but it may interest him to 
know that the little river Brent empties itself into Ur 
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Thames here. At its mouth are the extensive docks 
of the Great Western Railway Co., where whole fleets 
of barges discharge and take in cargo. 

SiON House, separated from the river by meadows, 
was formerly a convent, founded by Henry V. "as a 
peace offering for the sins of his father." Trouble fell 
upon the inmates, who were charged with being in 
league with the Holy Maid of Kent, and one of the 
leading monks, as well as the Vicar of Isleworth, 
was executed at Tyburn. Later on the Society 
settled in a new Sion, on the banks of the Tagus, 
at Lisbon, in the year 1594; where their descendants 
live to this day. 

Horrible stories are told of Sion House. "Thecoffin 
of Henry VIIL, on its journey towards Windsor, was 
laid for a night within the convent walls ; there the 
bloated body within burst, and the blood dropped on 
the pavement, so that it was licked up by the dogs, as 
that of the King of Israel in the streets of Samaria." 

Later, Sion House was given to the Lord Protector 
Somerset. He perished on the scalTold. It then 
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passed to Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 
From it Lord Guildford Dudley led his wife, 
the Lady Jane Grey to the Throne, as he 
thought, but,- as it turned out, to lay her head 
on the block under the executioner's axe. The 
next occupant of Sion House was associated 
with the Gunpowder Plot, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. His son (the loth Earl) had as 
guests the children of Charles L, and con* 
ducted them from his hospitable roof to take 
a sad farewell of their doomed father.' 

Now, Sion House is a noble, if not a very 
pleasant or beautiful, country mansion. The 
lion with outstretched tall, keeping guard on 
the roof, once stood on the gateway of Nor- 
thumberland House, at Charing Cross. 

IsLEWORTH extends for two miles along the 
river, and has many charming houses, lawns, 
and gardens to delight the passer-by. Isle- 
worth Church, with its ivy clad tower, is 
picturesque. It has a good peal of bells, and 
IsLEWORTK Church. 
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Left. 
On our left, as we approach Richmond Bridge, is 

the Old Deer Park, a pleasant resort for athletes of 

all kinds. In this neighbourhood lived and died 

James Thomson, the author of **The Seasons," and 

in the same spot lived, for the space of forty years, 

the old Countess of Shaftesbury, the mother of the 

**Good Earl.*' 

In the river hereabouts will be seen the works that 

are in progress to form the Richmond Lock, which 

will, when completed, be the first lock on the river, 

and will embody the latest novelties in lock making. 



Right. 
within the Church are interesting brasses. The quaint 

village straggles along, partly hidden by an eyot, but 

a delightful peep is obtained of the Rails Head Ferry. 

There are many fine houses and mansions about 

here, but none of any great historical interest. There 

is Gordon House, to wit, built for the Earl of Kilmoray, 

and Isleworth House, with a ** poetic" lawn and 

exquisite gardens ; and many others less noteworthy. 



-<b~X Railway Bridge. KcX* 



^X^X RICHMOND BRIDGE. K3v. 



Richmond, formerly called Sheen (beautiful), was 
altered to its present name by Henry VII L In the 
Palace at Richmond, Edward I., 11. , and III. resided, 
and' occasionally Henry VIII., who also lent It to 



House Boats are met with in many places on the 
river. They are of all shapes and sizes, and vie with 
one another in aesthetic taste or otherwise. It is fashion- 
able to have a House Boat, and it is fashionable to be 
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Left. 
Cardinal Wolsey. It was 
at Richmond that Queen 
Elizabeth died. The Palace 
has long since disappeared. 

Richmond Park, with 
its grand old trees, its 
strikingly beautiful views, 
and its pleasant ponds, is 

a favourite haunt of Lon- I 

doners. It is 2,255 «cres 
in area. 

Richmond Theatre 
(pulled down in 1884) was 
the scene of Edmund 
Kean's early histrionic 
efforts. The New Theatre 
was opened under the 
management of Mr. Horace I , ^..., .^^^. 

The best view of Richmond is from the river, and probably there is no part of the Thames that has so fine a 
view. It is this part, with the " Star and Garter" looking like a castle, the splendid terrace and grounds, and 
the handsome houses, that gives rise to the expression, "The Thames Rhineland." 









» . 
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Left. 
In the Old Church at Richmond lies buried 

Edmund Kean (with medallion portrait, placed there 

by his son Charles Kean), and James Thomson, 

author of '*The Seasons." 

Visitors to Richmond will not fail to proceed to the 
Terrace for one of the finest views in England, nor 
if they have time will they miss a stroll through the 
grounds formerly belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
which were opened to the public in 1887. 

Petersham. The grounds of the once celebrated 
Petersham Lodge, are now included in Richmond 
Park. On the Mounts a part of that inclusion, 
tradition says that Henry VIII. stood to see the signal 
announcing that Anne Boleyn had been executed. 
There are counter-traditions, some saying that the spot 
was Ankerwyke Island, and others that it was Windsor 
Forest. Homer died once, as all men do ; but tradition 
ascribes to him nine burying places. In Petersham 
Church yard lies buried Captain Vancouver, the North 
Pacific explorer. A marble tablet to his memory was 
placed in the Church by the Hudson Bay Company. 



Right. 
extravagant, and it is also fashionable to shew that 

you are extravagant. The Thames between Kew and 

Hampton Court furnishes many illustrations of **the 

way money goes" in complying with these conditions. 

** In all of them tasteful hands have hung dainty 

curtains and the neatest of window blinds. Nor is 

the floral display forgotten. On one boat the scheme 

is confined to yellow marguerites and blue lobelia ; on 

another, scarlet geraniums and yellow calceolaria make 

a tropical warmth and splendour of tint. Pottery* of 

pale willow-green makes a brave show on the roof of 

a third, in jardinieres that hold pale pink geraniums, 

ericas, and roses. Rustic boxes line the railing of 

another House Boat, planted with fragrant mignonette 

and odorous double stocks. Yellow is a favourite tint 

for decoration." 

Some of the House Boats are private. Some are let 

furnished or unfurnished by boat builders. '*The 

Thames Conservancy requires the registration of 

House Boats at a minimum charge of ^^5 j>er 



annum. 
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Left. 
Behind the trees 
is Ham House — 
red brick^the seat 
of the Earls of 
Dysart, It is cele- 
brated as the meet- 
ing place of the 
Cabal during its 
occupancy by the 
Duke of Lauder- 
dale. 

The river in this 
locality is ex- 
tremely shallow at 
low tide, and re- 
quires very careful 
navigation for 
small craft as well 
as large. 



D Garter, Richmond. 
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.X5X EEL PIE ISLAND X3^ 

Is seven acres in extent, still has an Inn upon it, and is in favour with boating men and pic-nic parties. It still 
commands a perfect view of Richmond Hill, and of many attractive spots, but it is shorn of its ancient g'lories. 
Immediately opposite the Island is York House, in which Queen Anne and her sister Mary were born. 

right- 
Twickenham is classic ground immortalised by Pope, 
Horace Walpole, Henry Fielding, and a host of other 
celebrities. 

Pope's Villa of to-day bears no resemblance what- 
ever to the house that the poet occupied, nor does it 
stand on exactly the same site. Part of the famous 
grotto still exists, but there is little about the place 
now to recall the days when it was "the centre of 
literary interest in England." 

The gay, pretty, cosmopolitan, indescribable building 
that is now called Pope's Villa was built by a wealthy 
city merchant, and is now in the occupation of Mr, 
Labouchere, m.p. 

Pope was buried in Twickenham Parish Church, 
Pofk's Villa. where his monument may be seen on the east wall. 
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Kneller, the painter, and 
Kitty Clive, the actress, 
are also buried here. 

Strawberry Hill was 
the abode of Horace 
Walpole, who wrote "The 
Castle of Otranto," and 
quite recently of the 
Countess of Waldegrave, 
daughter of John Braham, 
the famous singer. 

Orleans House, near 
Pope's Villa, was for some 
time the residence of Louis 
Philippe, and other mem- 
bers of the Orleans family. 
It is now used by the 
Orleans Club. 



Bridge to Hamptox Court. 

N LOCK. K?>^ 

;nce the name Teddington (Tide-in-Town). Fornearly 
its final check and returns from whence it came. The 
;o a smaller Lock with a roller for pleasure boat». The 

At Teddington was kept the Stale Barge, which 
figured so conspicuously in river pageants, but not 
since 1849, when our Queen rowed injt to London 
to open the Coal Exchange, it is the very same 
barge in which Charles 1. beguiled his weary hours 
in feeding the swans upon the Thames. Its last 
appearance in public was at the Fisheries Exhibition 
in London in 1883. 

In the Parish Church at Teddington is the tomb 
of Peg Woffington, the actress, and also of the first 
John Walter, of the Times. "The oldest monument 
in the Church is to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, who 
died in 1674. , , . When the Church was being 
overhauled in 1833 the Bridgeman Vault was 
opened, and Sir Orlando's body was found lying 
in a lidlcss cotfin. So skilfully had the embalmer 
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done his work that the remains were perfect, even the pointed Jacobean beard being untouched. An express 
was sent oiF to fetch the then Earl of Bradford, who thus had the strang'e privilege of looking upon the features 
of a progenitor who had been dead tgg years," 



^'<5X Railway Bridge. KSk- 



The brid 
n 1838. I 
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Left. 

Kingston is a grand old town, and was in good 
form a thousand years ago and more, when several — 
some say seven— of the Saxon kings were crowned 
there. The Coronation Stone in the Market Place 
is the great curiosity and treasure of Kingston, and 
every Englishman— not to say American — should visit 
it. The names of the kings before the Conquest who 
were crowned here are engraved on the pedestal 
of the stone. 

Between Kingston and Hampton Court the river 
is at its best, and the branches culminate as the great 
Cardinal's Palace is reached. 

The Esplanade and Gardens, constructed by the 
local authorities, extend from the Waterworks towards 
Kingston, and form one of the prettiest and best kept 
of the river promenades. 

SuRBiTON is the headquarters of the Kingston 
Rowing Club and Thames Sailing Club. The river 
front here reminds the traveller Of what he has seen 
in Normandy and in other foreign places. It is 
dedicated to pleasure and good taste, and differs, 
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Left.. 
therefore, from the river front of many other 
places in this country. 

THAnfES DiTTON, a "pretty little village in a 
sequestered corner, opposite Hampton Court 
Park." 

The "Swan," near Thames Ditton, eulogised 
by Theodore Hook, is a historical hostelry, be- 
loved of gentle anglers. 

Opposite is Boyle Farm — once a haunt of gay 
London— where, in iSzy, a "Dandies' F6te" 
was given by five young town gentlemen at a 
cost of £2,yx>. 

THAnfBS Ditton Church is very quaint and 
curious, with its high shoulders and wooden 
head — or spire. 

In the Churchyard rests "Pamela." wife of Lord 
Edward Fitz-Gerald, and inside the Church are Thk "Swan," Thames Dittii! 

many brasses, one recording the departure of a 
couple who had "six sons and twelve daughters," 
and of another who left a family of nineteen ! 
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.^JX HAMPTON COURT PALACE. K^X. 



The Royal Palace at Hampton Court, which has 
been described over and over again, and not without 
reason, as **the English Versailles," was Tor two 
centuries the residence of our Kings and Queens. It 
was originally built by Cardinal Wolsey, who, on the 
dissolution of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem, bought of them the Manor House 
of Hampton and the adjoining estate. WoIsey*s 
buildings included five courts, two of which still 
remain much as he left them, but the third has been 
altered, and two were entirely swept away by Sir 
Christopher Wren to give room for the additions he 
made to the Palace for William III. and Mary. The 
Cardinal built and furnished his new house with great 
magnificence; so much so, indeed, that King Henry 
VIII. became envious, and inquired why so costly a 
house had been built. ** To show how noble a palace 
a subject may offer to his sovereign," answered 
Wolsey, with courtly adroitness ; and not to be w^orse 



than his word, Hampton Court Palace and grounds 
were at once transferred to the King. 

Every inch of the Palace is full of memories, and 
** the shades of Wolsey and Charles I. eternally haunt 
the portals through which so many historic figures have 
passed. " 

** Here lived Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, as 
well as Bluebeard's more fortunate wives. Edward V^I. 
was born, and Jane Seymour died here. Elizabeth 
kept her Christmases merrily, indeed, at Hampton 
Court ; tradition says that she was here dining off 
a goose when the news came of the defeat of the 
Armada. It was a favourite residence of Charles I., 
who passed here some of his happiest and most 
miserable moments, and hence he fled to Carisbrooke. 
Both Cromwell and Charles II., who once played a 
renowned game of hide-and-seek, were fond of the 
water-side palace; William III. had a passion for it, 
and in its park met with his fatal accident. The first 
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Georges stayed here 
lonally, but since 1760 
■ t lias not been a royal 
residence. William IV, and 
his unimportant Queen liked 
the neighbourhood, and spent 
much time in the heavy, but 
doubtless comfortable, red 
brick house at the Teddington 
entrance to Bushey Park. So 
long as it endures, Hampton 
Court will be one of the most 
interesting of English houses. 
Attractive in every aspect, 
in some it is unique, and if 
it had no other claim to 
distinction it would always 
be remarkable as, perhaps, 
the very first country house 
built in England without a 
moat and a drawbridge." 

_/. Peitderel-Brodhursl. 
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Among other memories may be mentioned the not 
unimportant one that here, in the reign of James I., 
was held the famous Hampton Court Conference, 
intended to reconcile Presbyterians to Episcopacy, but, 
failing in this, was the proximate cause of our present 
authorised version of the Bible. 

Queen Anne often kept her dull Court in the Palace, 
and her connection with the place was celebrated by 
Pope in his brilliant little poem * * The Rape of the 
Lock." 

The buildings erected by Wren for William and 
Mary are in different architectural style from Wolsey*s 
original work, and may also be distinguished by the 
lighter colour of the bricks and the more liberal use 
of stone dressings. These alterations were intended 
to create a rival to Versailles, and were not confined 
to the buildings. Canals were dug, several avenues 
planted in the grounds, and the gardens were trimmed 
in the formal fashion of the day. Happily much of the 
formality has disappeared, and the famous chestnut 
trees that were put in by King William's direction, 
now add to the charm of Hampton Court. 



On the accession of George HI. the palace ceased 
to be a royal residence. The State Apartments are 
now only used to display the artistic treasures 
they contain, and the private rooms are lent by 
the Sovereign to such persons as she may choose 
to favour. 

The* visitor by following the course given below will 
economise time and labour in an exploration of the 
Palace and grounds : — 

The Western Entrance, at the foot of Hampton 
Court Bridge, leads to the oldest part of the Palace. 
Passing under the gateway the Clock Court is entered. 
Above the entrance are the armorial bearings of 
Wolsey, and his motto, ** Dominus mihi adjutor" 
(The Lord is my helper). The curious astronomical 
clock was made for Henry VUL 

Immediately in front is another gateway with a fine 
Oriel window ornamented with busts, in terra cotta, 
of Roman Emperors. 

Passing through an Ionic colonnade, built by Wren, 
the entrance to the picture galleries is reached, and here 
sticks, umbrellas, and parcels have to be deposited. 
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Ascending the King's Staircase^ with allegorical paint- 
ings by Verrio, the following rooms are entered*: — 
1.— The Guard Chamber. Decorated with armoury. 
II.— The King's Presence Chamber. Canopy of throne 
of King William III. Fine wood carving above 
chimney piece. A Queen Anne candelabrum. The 
upper row of portraits are of the ladies of the 
Court of William and Mary, known as the ** Hamp- 
ton Court Beauties." 
III. — Second Presence Chamber. 

IV. — The Audience Chamber. An exquisite triptych in 
this room deserves special attention. Under the 
canopy in this room James II. sat when giving 
audience to the Pope's Nuncio. 
V. — ^The King's Drawing Room. 

VI. — King William III.'s Bedroom. The bed in this 
room was Queen Charlotte's. Remarkable clock 
near bed, goes a year without winding. 
VII. — The King's Dressing Room. 

* N.B. — The names of the rooms are written above the doors, 
and the titles of the pictures and names of the artists are on 
the picture frames. 



VIII. — The King's Writing Closet. (Examine the 

mirror which is so set as to reflect the whole suite 

of rooms). 
IX. — Queen Mary's Closet. 
X. — The Queen's Gallery. The tapestry represents 

scenes from the life of Alexander the Great. 
XI. — The Queen's Bedroom ; contains Queen Anne's 

lofty four-post bed, with rich but ugly curtains. 

(The ceiling representing Aurora rising from the 

sea is by Thornhill. The ceilings in the rooms 

previously passed are by Verrio). 

XII. — The Queen's Drawing Room. 

XIII. — The Queen's Audience Chamber. 

XIV.— The Dining Room. 

XV. — The Prince of Wales's Presence Chamber. 

XVI. — Prince of Wales's Drawing Room. 

XVU. — Prince of Wales's Bedroom. 
This room ends the continuous series. Returning 

to Room XIV. (the Dining Room), and following the 

direction '*This way out," we enter (i) the Queen's 

Private Chapel, (2) the Queen's Closet, (3) the Private 

Dining Room with three beds — the slate beds with 
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crimson trapping's of WiHiam and Mary and the smaller 
bed of George II. ; (4) another Closet, (5) the Queen's 
Private Chamber, (6) the King's Dressing Room, and 
(7) George II.'s Private Room. We then pass into 
the South Gallery^ where Raphael's Cartoons, now 
in the South Kensington Museum, were formerly pre- 
served. The Gallery is divided into five sections, and 
contains some excellent pictures. 

A small chamber on the right leads to the Mantegiia 
Galleryy containing a series of valuable pictures in 
distemper, representing the Triumphal Procession of 
Caesar. 

The Qtieen's Staircase has ceiling paintings by 
Vick, and a large picture by Honthorst, representing 
Charles I. and his wife as Apollo and Diana. 

Near this staircase we enter 

1. The Queen's Guard Chamber , containing portraits 
and some fine wrought-iron railings, designed either by 
Huntington Shaw, of Nottingham, or by Jean Tijou. 

2. The Queen' s Presence Chamber^ containing several 
good pictures o^ naval war. Here, too, are some 
pieces of timber from the Victory, Nelson's flagship. 
Pass now into 



The Great Hall, built by Henry VIII. soon after 
Wolsey's death, 106 feet long, 40 feet broad, and 60 
feet high. It is lighted by six windows on each side 
and two larger windows at either end. Six alternate 
windows are filled with the arms and tokens, in stained 
glass, of the several wives of Henry VIII., and the 
intermediate ones with his own badges. The oriel to 
the right of the dafs commemorates Wolsey. Notice 
the high-pitched timber roof, with pendants, and the 
excellent, though faded, tapestry. 

Close by the place where visitors to the picture 
galleries leave their sticks and umbrellas, is a door 
leading to the 

Gardens^ where among the principal things to be 
seen are 

The Vinery, on the south of the Palace. The great 
vine was planted in 1768, and it is said that it yield> 
nearly 1,300 bunches of grapes (fine black Hamburghs) 
annually. 

The Old Tennis Court, still used, is on the north d 
the Palace. 

The Maze is also to the north. 
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Queen Mary's Bower i;ommemorates the wife of 
William III. She look a great interest in these 
gardens, and employed a celebrated botanist, Leonard 
Plukenet, to collect and arrange rare flowers for their 
adornment. 

The Long Water and the avenue of limes was the 



idea of William III., 
chestnuts and limes ij 
about 11,000 acres. 



as also was the planting of the 
Bushey Park, a royal domain of 



[For a series of Twelve Splendid Views of Hampton Court 
Palace, see "The Victorian" Series, No. III., published by 
The Elet^lralype Company, Ho Fleet Streel, E.C., and sold by 
special permission in the Palace.] 
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Left. 
East Molesey (where the Mole empties itself into 
the Thames) is opposite Hampton Court, with which 
it is connected by an iron bridge. In the days of Dick 
Turpin and the ** Knights of the Road," the old Bell 
Inn near the Church is said to have been a favourite 
house of call for highwaymen. 



RlQHT. 

Hampton Court is the rendezvous of hungry and 
thirsty visitors to Hampton Court Palace ; the meeting 
place of cyclists for parade day. On the green there 
are a few good houses, but the mainstay of the place 
is ** refreshments. " 




The Maze, Hampton Court. 
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.y<SX PIERS AND DISTANCES. K5K. i).st*noe™om 

Name of Pibr. London Bridok. 

LONDON BRIDGE (Old Swan Pier), City.— For Royal Exchange, Tower of London, &c 

SHERRY GARDENS 

THAMES TUNNEL 

GLOBE STAIRS, WAPPING 

LIMEHOUSE 

WEST INDIA DOCKS 

COMMERCIAL DOCKS i Mile 

MILLWALL , 5 Miles 

GREENWICH. — For Greenwich Hospital, Observatory, and Park 5 

BLACKWALL 7 

WOOLWICH (South).— For Arsenal and Dockyard ." 10 

ERITH ,8i 

ROSHERVILLE.— For Rosherville Gardens 26 

GRAVESEND ; 27 

SHEERNESS.— For Dockyard 44 

SOUTHEND. — For Shoeburyness 45 

CLACTON-ON-SEA 

MARGATE 

RAMSGATE 



Down the Thames.— From London Bridge to the Sea. 

emerging' from the arches of London Bridge we enter The Pool, which extends to Limehouse, 
and is divided into the Upper and Lower Pool by an imaginary line drawn across the 
Thames at Wapping. The Pool is crowded with steamers, sailing vessels, and barges 
moored alongside the wharves, or in mid-stream, but a fairway of two himdred feet is 
kept open for traffic as far as Irongate Stairs below the Tower, and beyo 



is extended to three hundred feet. 



eyojid UttUUin 
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Left. 
Close to the bridge is the Church of St. Magnus, 

in which rests the body of Miles Coverdale, Bishop 

of Exeter, and one of the first translators of the 

Bible into English. He was originally buried in St. 

Bartholomew, by the Exchange, and when that 

Church was pulled down was removed here. The 

Church of St. Magnus was rebuilt by Wren after the 

fire, and the steeple, with its octagonal lantern, cupola, 

and spire, is considered by some authorities a finer 

work than the better-known steeple of St. Mary le 

Bow, Cheapside. In the last century a passage was 

cut through the tower to give more easy access to 

old London Bridge. The clock, which overhangs the 

street, was put up in 1709 by Sir Charles Duncomb, in 

fulfilment of a vow made by him when a boy waiting 

for his master on the bridge, whom he missed through 

not knowing the time. On the opposite side of the 

street was the King's Weigh House Chapel, famous 

as the scene of the ministry of Thomas Binney, and 

pulled down to make room for the Metropolitan 

District Railway in 1883. It derived its name from 



Right. 
The Surrey bank of the Thames, for some miles 

below London Bridge, does not boast of many attrac- 
tions. St. 01ave*s Church is of little interest, but 
is one of five ancient Churches in London dedicated 
to Olaf, a favourite saint with the Danes, who 
probably founded the Churches that bear his name. 
Tooley Street is a corruption of St. Olafs Street. 
The warehouses next the Church were the scene of the 
terrible fire in June, 1861, which destroyed property 
of the value of ;^i, 500,000, and cost Mr. Braidwood, 
the Superintendent of the Fire Brigade, his life. 
Lower down are Battle Bridge Stairs, which mark the 
site of the former London house of the Abbot of 
Battle ; while Maze Pond Street, some distance behind 
the Stairs, derives its name from the labyrinth in the 
Abbot's garden, which was of considerable extent. 



Down the Thames. From Loxdox Bridge to the sea. 



the weigh house where all merchandise brought from 
beyond the seas was weighed at the king's beam. 
The original Chapel, which dated from 1662, was the 
upper floor of the weigh house. 

Beyond the Church, and towering far above it, is 
The Monument, built by Wren to commemorate the 
Great Fire of 1666, which began in the house of the 
king's baker in Pudding Lane, two hundred and two 
feet (the height of the Monument itself) east of the 
site. The carvings in relief on the pedestal are 
the work of Caius Cibber, the father of Colley Cibber 
the author and actor. They represent allegorically the 
destruction and rebuilding of London; Charles 11. , 
disguised as a Roman, is portrayed as coming to the 
relief of the city, accompanied by his brother, after- 
wards James IL, attended very unappropriately by 
Fortitude and Justice, two virtues quite foreign to 
his rtature. An inscription on the Monument declared 
that the fire was "begun and carried on by ye 
treachery and malice of ye popish faction in order to 
ye carrying on of their horrid plot for extirpating the 
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Protestant religion and old English liberty." This 

inscription was removed when James II. was king, 

was recut in the reign of William III., and finally 

obliterated in 183 1. It gave rise to the well-known 

couplet of Pope : — 

"Where London's column, pointings at the skies, 
Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies." 

The cage at the top of the Monument was put up 

to prevent suicides after several persoAs had thrown 

themselves from the gallery. The author of the 

Ifigoldsby Legends diXhxdQS to the practice in the lines: — 

**It is my fixed intent 
To jump, as Mr. Levy did, from off the Monument." 

A few years ago the Monument was reported to be 
in a very unsafe state ; it has now been thoroughly 
repaired, and will probably stand for centuries. 

Passing Fresh Wharf we arrive at Billingsgate, 
the Fish Market of London. Curious students of the 
English language may, if they choose, hear in 
the market a good many words expressive and 
forcible enough which are not to be found in 
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literature, and should be used with great caution in 

polite society and before children. Here, too, epicures 
may dine on several courses of fish cooked to perfec- 
tion, though rather roughly served. Excellent cold 
punch may also be obtained, but should be taken with 
caution, due regard being paid to the effect of the 
beverage upon Mr. Pickwick on the occasion of his 
joining the shooting party. Visitors to Billingsgate 
need not wear their best clothes, for the fish porters 
seem tp take a peculiar pleasure in rubbing themselves 
and their burdens against passers by. Billingsgate is 
said to derive its name from Belin, a British king, who 
is supposed to have lived in the fourth century. A 
more probable derivation is from a Saxon family, the 
Billings, who have given their name to Billinghurst, 
in Sussex, and other places. The present building, in 
a modified Italian Gothic style, was begun in 1874 and 
completed in 1877. A bell announces the opening oi 
the market at 5 a.m., and business begins at once. 
Between two and three thousand tons of fish of all 
kinds, from the lordly salmon to the vulgar but tooth- 
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some shrimp, are sold every week, and 
about eleven hundred licensed porters find 
employment in carrying this enormous 
quantity from vessels and railway vans 
into the market, and thence to the 
fishmongers' carts. 

Next to Billing'sgate Market is the 
Custom House, with a long and well- 
proportioned facade, successor of at 
least three buildings on the same site, 
which were al! destroyed by fire : the 
first in the great fire of 1666, the second 
in 1718, and the third in 1814. The 
present building was designed and 
erected by David Laing, but the founda- 
tions gave way, and it was greatly 
altered by Sir R. Smirke in 1832. The 
Long Room, on the first floor, measures 
190 feet by 66. The duties payable 
on goods imported into London are 
received, and accounts of the entire 
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Customs revenues of t" 
are kept In this buildii 
tobacco, uines, and : 
contribute the greater | 
tioii of the Custom 
revenues, but there 
are a few other 
articles liable to 
duty. Fifty years 
ago, before Sir R. 
Peel began his great 
reform of the tariff, 
no less than twelve 
hundred articles were 
liable to duty on 
impwrtation ; the 

number dutiable at 
the present time does 
not exceed twenty. 
The poet Chaucer 
was at one period of 
liis career Controller 



stoms of the port of 

but the Custom House 

: day was not on the 

le site as the present 

building'. The quay in 

front of the Custom 

House forms a fine 

promenade. William 

Cowper, the poet. 



here 



: of 



his fits of melancholy 

intending to commit 

suicide by throwing 

himself into the river, 

but his design was 

happily frustrated. 

Behind the Custom 

Exchange, the Churches 

iSt. Dunstan in the East ; 

er is supported on four 

itated by Wren from thL' 

steeple ot St. nicholas, Newcas tie-on -Tyne. 
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Before we arrive at the Tower, which stands out conspicuously in front of us, we pass over the Tower Subwav, 
an iron pipe seven feet in diameter, laid in the bed of the river, and affording- a means of communication between 
Tower Hill and Vine Street, Bermondsey. It cost ;^i6,ooo, is 1,300 feet long, and was intended to be used as a 
tramway; but the tramcars have been abolished, and it is now only available for foot passengers. 

Left. Right. 

Tower Hill now opens ; beyond it a glimpse may St. Saviour's Dock, further down, is an enlarge- 

be had of Trinity Square and Trinity House (see ment of the mouth of a stream which has long since 

Deptford). Tower Hill has been the scene of many disappeared, but once meandered through eyots where 

executions — Lady Jane Grey and Guilford Dudley, Bermondsey (Bermond's ey or ait) now stands. 

her husband ; Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 

Lord Protector of England, and uncle of Edward VL ; 

John Fisher, Cardinal and Bishop of Rochester ; Sir 

Thomas More, Lord Chancellor ; John Dudley, Duke 

of Northumberland ; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 

Essex ; Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; Margaret, 

Countess of Salisbury ; Anne Boleyn and Catherine 

Howard, Queens of Henry VIH. ; the Duke . of 

Monmouth, and other illustrious men and women died 

on the scaffold on Tower Hill. The last execution was 

in 1747. The Tower itself now comes into full view, 

and with its Liberty occupies twenty-six acres, twelve 

within the parish of All Hallows, Barking, in the city 



Bermondsey is the seat of the leather trade. It 
once possessed a magnificent abbey, founded in 1081 
by Alwyn, a London citizen, and probably an ancestor 
of the first mayor. Some ruins of Bermondsey Abbey 
existed at the beginning of the present century ; they 
have disappeared, but Abbey Street still reminds us of 
Alwvn's foundation. 
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of London, and fourteen 
without the ancient wall, 
in the original parish of 
Stepney, and the county 
of Middlesex. The story 
that it was founded by 
Julius Cfesar is a myth, 
though Gray accepts it 
in his Bard— 

'• Vo towers of Julius. Lon- 
don's tasting; shanie. 
With many a foul and mid- 
night murder fed." 

The Roman wall, which 

surrounded London, 

bisected the site, but the 

Tower itself was built 

by order of William the 

Conqueror. As soon as 

he had received the sub- '[-iig Tower of Lonkon- 

mission of the citizens 
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of London, he caused a temporary wooden fortress 

to be erected here, and in 1078 he commissioned 

Gundulf, a monk from the famous abbey of Bee, 

in Normandy, who had recently been consecrated 

Bishop of Rochester, to put up a permanent building. 

The White Tower is Gundulfs work, and remains 

much as he left it eight hundred years ago. It is by 

far the oldest building now standing in London, and 

measures 107 feet north and south, 118 feet east and 

west, and 90 feet in height. The walls are from 12 

to 15 feet thick, and the tower consists of three stories, 

in addition to the dungeons formerly used as a prison. 

Tl\e largest room is the Chapel of St. John, 55 feet 

long and 31 feet wide, with side aisles, and a gallery 

above them. After being used for many years for 

storing some of the public records, the Chapel has 

been restored, and devoted to its original purpose. 

There is another Church, St. Peter ad Vincula, within 

the Tower precincts, and in it many of the prisoners 

executed on Tower Hill have been buried. The Tower 

has been a palace as well as a fortress and a prison. 
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For many centuries the sovereign always lodged here 

immediately before the coronation, and went in pro- 
cession hence through the city to Westminster. 

The river approach to the Tower is by Traitor's 
Gate, through which many prisoners brought by water 
entered to their doom. It was here that Margaret 
Roper broke through the bystanders and the guard 
to throw herself on the neck of her beloved father, Sir 
Thomas More, when he was brought in custody from 
Westminster. Here Anne Boleyn landed from Green- 
wich, and her daughter Elizabeth, eighteen years later, 
on Palm Sunday, 1554. Here came the seven bishops 
from Whitehall, in June, r688, to whom the sentinels 
on duty reverently knelt as the prisoners passed into 
the inner ward. In the room over Traitor's Gate 
Lord Grey of Wilton died .in 161 4, after eleven years* 
imprisonment on a charge of wishing to marry Arabella 
Stuart. Behind Traitor's Gate is Wakefield Tower, 
so named from the prisoners taken at the battle ot 
Wakefield. It has a handsome vaulted roof, and the 
Regalia are now kept here. To the left (west) of the 
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Tower is the Bloody Tower, .the supposed scene of the 
murder of Edward v.. and his brother. The BellTower 
and the Byward 'lower are at the south-east angle. 
Outside them and beyond the Moat, flrst excavated in 
I igo by William Longchamp, is the Middle Tower, the 
entrance to the Tower of London from Tower Hill. 

To the right (east) of Traitor's Gate is the Ordnance 
Office, on the site of the ancient Royal Palace, and 
the White Tower is immediately behind. The Salt 
(Assault) Tower is at the south-east angle. Then 
follow in order Constable, Jewel, Brick, Bowater, 
DevereuK, and Beauchamp Towers, but none of them 
are distinguishable from the river. The Horse 
Armoury is behind Byward and Beauchamp Towers, 
and the Barracks are between the White Tower and 
Brick and Bowater Towers, 

On the east side of the Tower is Little Tower 
Hill, which will be the northern approach to the 
Tower Bridge. It now gives access to Irongate 
Wharf, chiefly used by the steamers of the General 
Steam Navigation Company. 



Traitor's Gate, Towbr op London. 

[For a series of twelve exquisite photographs of the Tower, 
wilh historical notes, see the Victorian Series, No. IV., published 
by The Electrotype Company, 80 Fleet Street, E.C.] 
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oiiCaining 12,000 people, were 

;>i; room for the docks. St, 

w.is rebuilt at Regent's Park. 

.-, opened in 1805, almost adjoin 

\ comprise ninety acres, thirty- 
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Wapp:ng Old Stairs. 
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.^^XTHE TOWER BRIDGE Kc)^ 

Here crosses the Thames. The need for a bridge across the river lower down than London Bridge had 
long been felt, and many projects had been put forward, but the difficulties of building a bridge wide enough 
and strong enough for heavy wagons, yet capable of being raised so as to admit of the passage of ships, 
long seemed insuperable. In 1884 the Corporation of London took the matter seriously in hand, and in the 
following year obtained the necessary Act of Parliament. The bridge was designed by Mr. Wolfe Barry, an 
engineer, and by the late Mr, Horace Jones, the city architect. Two enormous piers have been built in the river 
bed, and between them the bridge will be moved up and down, as required, by means of powerful hydraulic 
machinery. The portions of the bridge between the piers and the river bank on either side are fixed. The 
foundation stone was laid by the Prince of Wales, June 21, i8fB6, and it was then hoped the structure would be 
completed in four years. This hope has not been realised, and the Corporation are now applying to Parliament 
for a further extension of time. The estimated cost, which will, we believe, be exceeded, was ;^75o,ooo, to be 
obtained from the Bridge House Estates, which have during the present century paid for building London and 
Blackfriars Bridges, and for freeing Southwark Bridge from tolls. 

Left. Right. 

Immediately below the Tower Bridge is the river Cherry Garden Pier commemorates the famous 

entrance of St. Katherine*s Docks, which include Cherry Gardens and gives access to Southwark Park, 

the Basin and the East and West Docks. They were which was opened in 1869. It is the only open space 

excavated in 1827, under the direction of Telford, the available in this crowded district,- and is thronged in 

engineer, and cost ;^i, 700,000. The walls enclose an summer. Close to this pier was Jacob's Island, de- 

area of twenty-four acres, half of which are water. scribed by Dickens, in ** Oliver Twist," as surrounded 

The ancient Hospital and Chapel of St. Katherine, by a muddy ditch. 
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and 1.350 houses, containing 12,000 people, were 
pulled down to make room for the docks. St. 

Katherine's Hospital was rebuilt at Regent's Park. 
The London Docks, opened in 1805, almost adjoin 

St. Katherine's. They comprise ninety acres, thirty- 
four of which are water, and have three entrances from 

the river. The Queen's Pipe, the name given to the 

furnace in which smuggled and worthless tobacco is 

burnt, is at the London Docks. 

Wapping, which contains some picturesque old 

houses fronting the river, extends between the 

London Docks and the Thames. Wapping Old 

Stairs were the scene of the parting between Molly 

and her sailor lover in Dibdin's famous song, 

beginning ; — 

"Your Molly has never been fiilse, she declares, 

Since the day that we parled on Wapping Old Stairs." 

Close to Wapping New Stairs, a little further down, 

was Execution Dock, where pirates were formerly 

hanged in chains after execution. Hogarth included 

Wapping Old Stairs. 
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these ghastly gibbets in his picture of **The Idle 
Apprentice Sent to Sea. " We next reach the Tunnel 
Pier, and directly afterwards pass over 

The Thames Tunnel, once one of the sights of London, and now the property of the East London Railway 
Company, who bought it for a fraction of its original cost. Its construction was a work of much difficulty. A 
shaft was sunk at Rotherhithe, and when the required depth was reached, a large shield was made, consisting of 
twelve huge frames, each twenty-two feet high and three feet wide, and accommodating three navvies. As they 
removed the soil the shield was pushed forward, and bricklayers built the Tunnel itself. The water broke in three 
times, and several lives were lost. The work was stopped for seven years for want of money. At the end of that 
period a vote was obtained from Parliament, and the Tunnel was finished and opened in 1843. It was originally 
proposed to make an approach for carriages and wagons at either end, but this part of the plan was never 
carried out, and the Tunnel was only available for foot passengers. It consists of a double tunnel, and now 
affords a means of communication by train between New Cross and the Great Eastern and Metropolitan Railways. 
Seven million bricks were used in constructing it. 

A Steam Ferry, opened in 1877, connects Wapping with Rotherhithe, and by means of hydraulic lifts, 
passengers and carriages are transferred from the piers on either side of the river to the deck of the boats. 
Until this ferry was opened, carriage traffic between Wapping and Rotherhithe had to cross London Bridge, 
a detour of five or six miles. 

The river now bends towards the north-east. Passing Shadwell, and the Shadwell entrance to the London 
Docks, we leave the Pool, and enter Limehouse Reach. 
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The towers of Shadwell and Limehouse Churches 

are seen behind the houses. Shadwell and Limehouse 
are now independent parishes, but originally formed 
part of the great parish of Stepney, which once ex- 
tended westward as far as the Tower. Stepney 
Church, with its large churchyard and queer epitaphs 
-noticed by Steele in the Spectator -Mqs half a mile 
inland, but children born at sea are said to belong 
to Stepney Parish. At Limehouse is the entrance 
to Limehouse Basin and the Regent's Canal, which 
passes by Bow, Old Ford, Hackney, Kingsland, 
Islington, Camden Town, and Regent's Park to the 
Paddington Canal, by means of which it communicates 
with the Thames at Brentford, and the Grand Junction 
Canal to Birmingham and the Midland Counties. 
The Regent's Canal was begun in 1812, and opened 
throughout in 1820. It is eight miles and a half long, 
and five feet deep ; has twelve locks, two tunnels, and 
basins in the City Road and at Camden Town, as well 
as at Limehouse. The summit level of the canal at 
Islington is ninety feet above the Thames. 



Right. 

I^OTHERHiTHE, said to derive its name from Rother, 
meaning a red rose, extends for nearly two miles along 
the river banks, and includes within its boundaries the 
Surrey and the Commercial Docks, which consist of 
several basins, and are chiefly used for timber ships 
and the storage of timber. 

These docks occupy nearly the whole area of a 
triangle, the base of which may be said to be a line 
drawn from the old entrance of the Thames Tunnel at 
Rotherhithe to the Royal Victoria Victualling Yard at 
Deptford. The apex of the triangle is at Cuckolds' 
Point (once adorned with a high pole having a pair 
of horns at the top), and connected by legend with a 
discreditable adventure of King John. The largest 
dock is believed to have been the entrance to a canal, 
dug in 1016, by Canute, the Dane, during his blockade 
of London, for the passage of his ships to Vauxhall. 
No other vestige of Canute's ditch now remains. 
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The Thames now bends 
to the south. 

Passing; Rotherrithe 
PiER'and Earl's Sluice, 
which divides Middlesex 
and Kent, we reach Dept- 
FORD, dear to students of 
Chaucer, as the first stag-e 
in the journey of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, who 
seemed to have arrived here 
about seven in the morning 
of the day on which they 
left Southwark. 

" Lo, here is Deplford, and jl is 
passed Prime." 

The Victualling Yard 
is still maintained here by 
the Admiralty, but the 
Dockyard has been dis- 
established, and the sheds 
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A little further on is the entrance to Limehouse 

Cut, a short canal communicating with the river 
Lea at Bow. By means of this canal, barges coming 
to the Pool avoid the long detour round the Isle 
of Dogs. 

We pass the west entrances to the West India 
Docks, the wall of which includes an area of nearly three 
hundred acres. They were begun in 1800, the founda- 
tion stone having been laid by the Prime Minister, 
William Pitt, and are the property of the East and 
West India Dock Company, who also own Tilbury 
Docks, opposite Gravesend, and St. Katherine and 
London Docks. It has been suggested that a new 
and straighter channel for the Thames should be cut 
through the neck of the Isle of Dogs, which begins 
here, from Limehouse to Blackwall, and that the 
present bed of the river should be utilised for docks, 
which would be concentrated within a comparatively 
narrow compass, instead of being spread over a 
distance of twenty-five miles. To carry out the 
suggestion would involve an enormous expense, 



Right. 
in which so many famous old ships were built are now 

devoted to other purposes. The Foreign Cattle Market, 
belonging to fhe Corporation of London, occupies part 
of the old Dockyard. The first naval storehouse at 
Deptford was built in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
soon developed into an important depot. Here, in 
1 581, Queen Elizabeth visited the Golden Hind, in which 
Francis Drake sailed round the world, and after dining 
on board, knighted the captain. The ship was after- 
wards laid up at the Dockyard, and the cabin was 
converted into a banqueting room. 

There are several references to Deptford in Sir 
Walter Scott's **Kenilworth," and Pepy*s Diary is full 
of them, as the writer's appointment at the Admiralty 
often brought him here. John Evelyn lived and died 
at Sayes Court, the site of which is now occupied by 
the Parish Workhouse, and his descendants still 
possess a large property here. The Czar, Peter the 
Great, lodged at Sayes Court in 1698, and amused 
himself by driving a wheelbarrow through the fine 
hedges in Evelyn's beautiful gardens, and in doing 
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which renders it impracticable, even if it were 
desirable. A somewhat similar plan, though on a 
much smaller scale, was adopted at Bristol, in 1803. 
A new channel was cut for the Avon from Rownham 
to Totterdown, and the old river was converted into a 
floating harbour two miles and a half in extent. 

MiLLWALL Docks, with an entrance below Millwall 
Pier, are to the south of the West India Docks. We 
now skirt the Isle of Dogs, the dreariest and most 
uninteresting spot on the river, and enter Deptford 
Reach, which continues to Greenwich Ferry. 

At North Greenwich, or Cubitt Town, there is a 
railway station, from which a service of trains runs to 
Fenchurch Street. Formerly a large number of iron 
ships w6re built at the Isle of Dogs, but the business 
has migrated to the Clyde and the Tyne. The Great 
Eastern steamship was built at Millwall, the name 
given to the north bank of the river from Limehouse 
to Blackwall. 



Right. 
serious mischief to the flower beds and to the furniture 

of the house. His object in coming to Deptford was to 
perfect himself in the arts of navigation and ship build- 
ing, which he had previously studied at Amsterdam. 

Out of a guild of shipmen and mariners, founded 
in honour of the Holy Trinity and St. Clement, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., the Corporation of Trinity House 
of Deptford Stroud has been gradually developed. 
The Corporation has moved its oflfices from Deptford 
to Ratclifle, then to Stepney, later on to Tower Street, 
and is now established at Tower Hill. Its duties have 
been deflned by various Acts of Parliament, and now 
include the erection and maintenance of lighthouses, 
placing lightships, laying down buoys on the coast, 
and licensing pilots. It consists of a master, a deputy 
master, wardens, assistants and elder brethren, the last 
mentioned being ex-oflicers of the Royal Navy, or of the 
Mercantile Marine, elected generally from the younger 
brethren. The Trinity House has 78 lighthouses and 
38 lightships under its control, and is also responsible 
for about 450 buoys and 60 beacons. The lights at 
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Northfleet, Mucking Flats, and Cliapman Sands and the whkh rises near Hayes, in Kent, and flows past 

lightship at the Nore, belong to Trinity House. It still Bromley and Lewisham. 

— . _ _ — We now approach 

Grbenwich, of 
which there is a fine 
view off Deptford 
Creek, the Hospital 
in the foVeground, 
and the Park and 
Hill behind it. 
Greenwich was a 
! favourite station of 

I the Danes; and 

here, after keeping 
Alphege, Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury, prisoner for 
Greenwich Hospital from the Rlvkr.-S.E. View. some months, they 

mainlains almshouses fordecayed mariners at Deptford. put him to death in 1012. He was afterwards 

Deptford Creek (the deep ford which has given its canonised, and the Parish Church of Greenwich is 

name to the place) is the outlet of the Ravensbourne, dedicated to his memory. The first palace at Green- 
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wich was built by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of Henry V, It was enlarged by Edward IV., 
and was a favourite residence of the sovereig'ns 
of England until the civil war. Henry VHI. was 
born and baptised here, and here he married Catherine 
of Arragon, and Anne of Cleves. Here, too, his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth were born, and his 
son Edward VI. died. The christening of Elizabeth, 
which took place in the Friars' Church, is described 
by Shakspeare in *' Henry Vlll." Raleigh's gallant 
sacrifice of his cloak to save Queen Elizabeth from 
soiling her shoes also took place at Greenwich. 
James I. began a new building for his queen, which 
was finished by Inigo Jones for Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles I. ; and her son Charles H. built 
a new palace, which forms part of the west wing 
of the Hospital, but it was rarely used as a residence. 
.After the battle of La Hogue, in 1692, Queen Mary 
proposed to convert it into a hospital for wounded and 
disabled seamen, but little was done towards carrjing 
out this intention until after her death, in 1694. 
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William III. then determined to complete his wife's 

design^ and the present buildings are a noble memorial 

of the benevolence of a good woman, and the love and 

sorrow of a great king. They were designed by Sir 

C. Wren, and the foundation stone was laid by John 

Evelyn, Treasurer of the Navy, on June 30th, 1696. 

The Hospital was opened by the admission of forty-two 

seamen in 1705. It is not now used for its original 

purpose. The Greenwich pensioners preferred to 

receive a fixed allowance which would permit them to 

live with their own friends, and they were gradually 

sent away in 1865-70. The Royal Naval College, for 

the scientific education of officers of the Navy and 

Royal Marines, was established here in 1873, '^^^ ^^® 

old Infirmary was converted into a Free Hospital for 

Seamen, to take the place of the Dreadnought, formerly 

moored off Greenwich Pier. 

A finely proportioned terrace, 860 feet long, separates 
the Hospital from the Thames. At the west end of 
the terrace is a handsome obelisk of red granite, put 
up by public subscription in memorj' of Lieut. Bellot, 
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of the French Navy, who accompanied Captain Belcher 

in his search for Sir John Franklin, and was lost at sea. 
We now arrive at the Hospital, which consists of four 
distinct portions. On our immediate right is the 
(N.W.) wing partly built for Charles II., but com- 
pleted by Wren ; behind it is the (S.W.) wing, which 
contains the painted hall, built by Wren for William 
III. On the left are Queen Anne\s buildings (N.E.) 
and behind them (S.E.) are Queen Mary's, which 
include the Chapel. At the back is the Queen's House, 
built by Inigo Jon^s. A great square, containing a 
statue of George II. (by Rysbrack) separates the east 
and west portions of the Hospital. 

The Painted Hall is open from two till six. It is a 
well-proportioned room, 106 feet by 56 feet, and 50 
feet high. The ceiling and the upper part of the walls 
were painted by Sir James Thornhill, and on the lower 
walls is a collection of naval pictures, many of no great 
artistic value, but interesting as memorials. In this 
hall Nelson's body was laid in state, before its removal 
to the Admiralty. In the vestibule are casts of statut^js 
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of Howe, St, Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson ; above 
are several flags taken at sea. 

The Naval Museum, in Queen Anne's building, 
contains the coat worn by Nelson at the Nile, and 
the coat and waistcoat in which he was mortally 
wounded at Trafalgar; a few relics of Sir John 
Franklin's ekpeditionj and models of many famous 
ships of war. 

The Quken's Hoi^se is now a school for the child- 
ren of seamen who have served in the Royal Navy, 

Behind the Hospital is Greenwich Park, James I, 
enclosed it with a brick wall, and Charles li. com- 
missioned l.e Notre, who designed the Gardens of 
Versailles, to lay it out in the same style; but it is 
now much allered. The view from the front of the 
Observatory at the top of the Park amply repays 
the toil of ascending the hill. It has been praised 
by Horace Walpole as superior to the view from 
Richmond Hill, and even extorted a commendation 
from Dr. Johnson, who would not admit, however, 
that it was of equal interest to his beloved Fleet 
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Street. A drawing by Turner, 
^ taken from the spot, is in the 

South Kensington Museum. 

Greenwich Obsbrvatokv 
is clearly seen from the river. 
Here was formerly a tower 
built by Duke Humphrey, 
and pulled down by order of 
Charles 11, in 1675, to make 
way for the present building. 
The Observatory is under the 
direction of the Astronomer 
Royal, and contains a vast 
(juantity of scientific apparatus 
used for astronomical pur- 
poses. On a large turret is 
the Greenwich Time Ball, 
dropped daily at one p.m., by 
means of which captains of 
Greenwcch Obskrvatorv. ships in the river can ascertain 

the exact time. The clock by ^^ 
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Passing through Greenwich Reach and Blackwall 
Reach (the eastern approaches to Millwall and 
West India Docks are in the latter), we come to 
Blackwall. The landing stage adjoins the station 
of the Blackwall Railway, by means oi which pas- 
sengers can travel to Fenchurch Street, and to 
the North London Railway. The building to the 
left of the Blackwall Station is now an Emigration 
Depot, but was formerly the Brunswick Tavern, 
celebrated for whitebait dinners. The Midland Rail- 
way Company's Goods Station at Blackwall occupies 
the site of the yard of Money, Wigram & Company, 
where many famous East Indianers and other sailing 
vessels were built. The East India Docks, originally 
intended for the East India Company's ships, are at 
Blackwall, and the masts of the vessels lying at the 
wharves are seen over the station. The basins are 



Right. 
which the Ball is regxilated is carefully corrected by 

observation of the sun and stars, and transmits by 

electricity a time signal to Deal and to other places 

at one o'cloqk. 

We must not leave Greenwich without a passing 

notice of the taverns celebrated for their whitebait 

dinners. Sir Robert Peel once astonished the House 

of Commons by asking **What is a pound?" and then 

answered his question at elaborate length. To the 

inquiry, **What is whitebait?" there have been many 

answers, and learned treatises have been written to 

prove what whitebait is and what it is not. It will be 

enough for our present purpose to say that whitebait 

is a small fish in season from April to September, 

which should be carefully cooked or devilled, and 

served very hot with lemon and brown bread and 

butter. Whitebait are taken in the Thames, but 

* 

do not come up so far as formerly, and though they 
may be eaten at Greenwich, they are caught chiefly 
between Woolwich and Gravesend. The Ministerial 
Whitebait dinner, held at the Ship, in Greenwich, 
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Left. 
much deeper than those of the docks higher up the 

river, but are not deep enough for the largest 

merchant ships of the present day. The two entrances 

to the docks are just below Blackwall Station. 

Beyond is the Trinity Buoy Wharf. The buoying and 

lighting apparatus of the United Kingdom is made 

and repaired at the wharf which is situated on the 

west bank of Bow Creek, through which the River 

Lea discharges itself into the Thames, and divides 

Middlesex from Essex. The Lea is navigable as far 

as Hertford, and its affluent, the Stort, as far as 

Bishop Stortford. Milton describes it as the sedgy 

Lea, and it was Izaak Walton's favourite 'fishing 

ground, but he would find it greatly altered could he 

revisit the scenes he described in the **Compleat 

Angler." The New River Company and the East 

London Waterworks draw large supplies from the 

Lea, and by way of compensation several of the 

towns on the banks discharge their sewage, purified 

in some instances, but frequently in its natural state, 

into the stream, which arrives at Bow Creek a turbid 



Right. 
at the end of the Parliamentary Session, has been 

abandoned, but parties are still made up to dine on 

whitebait at the Greenwich hotels, though they are 

not quite as fashionable as they were a few years ago. 

Readers of " Pendennis " will remember that Major 

Pendennis, his nephew, and Harry Foker gave a 

dinner at Greenwich to Lady Clavering and Miss 

Amory, and that the old soldier kindly allowed the 

younger men to pay the bill, although the dinner was 

given at his suggestion. 

At Greenwich the hills approach the Thames, but 

on leaving the town the river takes a northerly course, 

and the hills recede. 



There is nothing that calls for notice for some 
distance along the southern bank. The proposed 
Blackwall Tunnel, which is estimated to cost the 
London ratepayers at least ;^2, 000,000, will, when 
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and evil smelling volume of water, mud, and refuse. 

But the Lea at Bow Creek does not enjoy the 

monopoly of creating odours. Guano and other 

manure works abound in this neighbourhood, and in 

warm weather the smell is almost unbearable. 



Right. 
completed, afford a much needed means of communi- 
cation between Greenwich and Charlton, and the 
northern bank of the river. We round Bugsby's 
Point, sometimes called Lea Ness, often covered at 
high tide, and enter 



BuGSBv's Reach, extending in a south-easterly direction for about a mile. In Bugsby*s Reach is the west entrance 
to the Royal Victoria and Albert Docks, by which there is a waterway more than two miles in length to Galleon's 

^^ f 

Reach. Leaving Bugsby's Reach we come to Woolwich Reach, which extends for two miles almost due east. 



We pass SiLVERTOWN, so named from the factories 
established here by Messrs. Silver. Silvertown is a 
part of the borough of West Ham, and abounds in 
india-rubber, telegraph, and chemical works, sugar 
refineries, and manufactories of all sorts. 

North Woolwich follows next. Though locally in 
Essex, the greater part of North Woolwich is in the 
parish of Woolwich and the county of Kent. The 
Royal Victoria Gardens here, which contain twelve 
acres, and cost ;^ 19,000, now belong to the public. 
They were formerly called the North Woolwich 
Gardens, and were a sort of East End Cremorne. 
Baby shows were often held there. 



Charlton, which lies beyond the Marshes and at 
some distance from the Thames, was a few years ago 
a pleasant rural village, but has been invaded by the 
builder, and is somewhat spoiled. Herp are large 
sandpits, in which many fossils are found. The sand 
is carried down to the Thames on a short line of 
railway, and is conveyed in barges to London, for 
building and other purposes. The ugly Church, built 
in the seventeenth century, contains some good monu- 
ments. Mr. Spencer Perceval, Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Edward Drummond, Sir Robert Peel's Private Secretary, 
are buried here. Both, by a singular coincidence, were 
assassinated at the House of Commons ; Perceval 
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in 181 2, by a workman named Bellingham, and Drum- 

mond, who was mistaken for Sir Robert Peel, in 1843. 

North Woolwich is connected with Woolwich by a fine 
steam ferry for horse traffic as well as foot passengers. 
The ferry is maintained by the London County Council. 

Charlton House, built by Sir A. Newton, tutor to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James I., is a fine 
specimen of Jacobean architecture. It now belongs to 
Sir J. Maryon Wilson. In one of the rooms is a highly 
polished back marble mantelpiece, in which, it is said. 
Lord Downe saw the reflection of a robbery on Black- 
heath. He at once sent his servants to the spot, and 
they took the highwaymen. 

Off Charlton Pier is moored the Warspiie, formerly 
the Conqueror, a fine two-decked ship of war lent by 
the Admiralty to the Marine Society for use as a 
training ship. The Marine Society was founded in 
1756 by Sir John Fielding, the blind police magistrate, 
and half-brother to Henry Fielding the novelist, by 
Jonas Hanway, and other benevolent men, to receive 
and train for the sea honest but destitute boys. 



Right. 

Woolwich Pier is half a mile below Charlton Pier. 

• 

The town of Woolwich stretches for two miles along 
the southern b^nk of the Thames, which is here a 
quarter of a mile wide, or about double its width at 
London Bridge. Woolwich itself is uninteresting. 
The Parish Church stands out conspicuously from the 
river, but cannot be commended to lovers of architec- 
ture. The Dockyard has suffered the same fate as its 
sister at Deptford. It claimed to be the mother 
dockyard of England, and is known to have been in 
existence in 15 15. The Henry GrAce de Dieu, named 
in honour of Henry VIII., was built here, or at Erith, 
and was launched in the presence of the king and 
queen, and **all the lords and prelates of the kingdom." 
The unfortunate Royal George which went down at 
Spithead, was also built here in 1751. 

The Arsenal, lower down the river, is the only 
establishment of the kind in the kingdom. It covers 
an area of over three hundred acres, and includes the 
Gun Factory, the Carriage Department, the Stores, 
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and the Laboratory, which 
may be viewed by orders 
obtainable at the War 
Office. At the Gun Fac- 
tory all kinds of ordnance 
are made, including, of 
course, the famous and 
costly" Woolwich infants." 
Gun carriages, and other 
military vehicles, are built 
in the Carriag'e Depart- 
ment, and large quantities 
of timber are stacked here. 
Shells, shot, rifle bullets, 
caps, rockets, and other 
warlike material, are pro- 
duced at the Laboratory. 

The Artillery Barracks 
face Woolwich Common 
nearly a mile from the 
Thames. Here are the 
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head-i(uarters of the Royal Artillerj-. The Royal 
Military Repository is at the west of the barracks. 
The Rotunda contains a valuable and interesting 
museum of ancient armour, arms, and guns, besides 
otKer curiosities. The Herbert Hospital for sick and 
disabled soldiers, finished in 1865, and named in 
memory of Lord Herbert, of Lea, and the Royal 
Military Academy for training cadets for the Engineers 
and Artillery, are also at Woolwich Common. 

The wooded heights of Shooter's Hill form a 
pleasant background to the town of Woolwich, The 
name is said to be derived from the outlaws who hid in 
the woods, and attacked travellers on the Dover Road, 
which passes over the summit of the hill. In the last 
cenlury it was still notorious for highwaymen. Here 



(yron's hero, 



" WrapL in contemplatioi 
n behind his carriage o'er 



and was called upon by four pads f 
lif^. He did not understand Engiif 

" Juan yet quickly understood th 
And beini; somewhat choleric a 
Drew forth a pocket pislol fron 
And fired it into one assailant's 
Who fell, as rolls the ox o'er in 
And roared out, as he writhed I 
Unto his nearest follower or he 
<0 Jnck ! I'm floored by Oiat 'i 

A fine view of London is obtained f 
" A mighty mass of brick and smol 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as < 
Could reach, with here and Ihere 
In sight, then lost amidst Ihe fori 
or masts ; a wilderness of sleepi 
On tiptoe through their sea coal 1 
A hug;e dun cupola like a foolscaj 
On a fool's head— and Ihere is Lc 



There is a military ferry from Woolwich Arsenal to Duval's Point, on the Essex bank. 
passing the ferry the Thames turns to the north-east, and we enter Galleon's Reach, about a 
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The entrance to the Roval Albert Docks is Plumstead Marshes, often usedforartillerypractice, 

between piers, which extend well out into the river. extend for some distance. They are below the level 

These Docks were opened by the Duke of Connaught of the Thames at high water, and are protected by 

in iSSo, and include every modern appliance for strong embankments (see Dagenham, post). The 

loading and unload- village of Plumstead is on higher ground, and the 

tower is a conspicuous landmark. 

i contains some odd epitaphs. One 

amiiier of death was g'jven to me 
iling Ihe cherries from off Ihe tree." 

BosTALL Common and Wood, 
on high ground behind Plumstead, 
have been acquired by the London 
County Council. The Common is 
an extensive tract of heather, and 
commands a wide view. 

At Tripcock Ness, or Point, the 
Princess Alice steamer was sunk by 
collision with the Byjoard Castle, 
in September, 1878, and nearly six 
hundred lives were lost. 
The Royal Albert Docks, 
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communicate by a deep canal with the Victoria Docks 
on Plaistow Marsh, and thence with the Thames at 
Blackwall. These Docks are brilliantly lighted at 
night by electricity. 

At Beckton are the works of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company, which supply many parts of London with 
light. Just beyond them the river Roding enters the 
Thames through Barking Creek. The Roding is 
navigable as far as Barking — an uninteresting town 
about two miles from the Thames, but once celebrated 
for its Abbey, one of the earliest religious houses in 
Essex. 

The Outfall of the Sewers which drain the north 
of London is in Barking Creek. Formerly the bulk 
of the sewage was discharged into the river, but the 
solid matter is now^ collected in tanks, deodorized, and 
placed in barges, which convey it out to sea and 
discharge it there, when the tide is ebbing. The 
effluent, which is supposed to be clear and free from 
all offensive smell, is allowed to flow into Barking 
Creek, and thence into the Thames. 



Left. 
We have now left suburban London fairly behind us, 

and green meadows on both sides of the river take 

the place of the factories, works, docks, and wharves 

higher up. A small stream, the Rom or Bourne, which 

gives its name to Romford, divides Barking from 

Dagenham. The village of Dagenham lies at some 

distance rnland, and on higher ground than the portion 

of the parish that abuts on the Thames. The river is 

here embanked on both sides, and at hij^'.i tide we look 

down into the fields below the embankment. Formerly 

the water at high tide must have covered many 

thousand acres, now rich pasture land, but the 

authorities are not in agreement as to the origin of 

the embankments. Some have assigned them to the 

time of the Roman occupation of England, and have 

thought they were constructed by the Britons under 

the superintendence of their imperial masters. Others 

believe they are the work of the monks at Lesnes 

and Stratford Abbeys, and cannot, therefore, have been 

built before the twelfth century, when those abbeys 

were founded. If this view be correct, the Thames 
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must have presented a very diflferent appearance to our 

English and Danish ancestors to that it presents to their 

descendants. No traces of Danish or English vessels 

have, we believe, been found in the marshes on either 

side of the river, as there would probably have been 

if the Thames had been unembanked when their ships 

sailed on its waters. We are, therefore, justified in 

assigning the origin of the embankments to the Romans, 

but they have since been strengthened from time 

to time, and are now maintained at a considerable 

cost. Their extent is much greater than would be 

supposed, for their length between London and the 

mouth of the Thames, on both sides of the river, 

inclusive of their windings up the creeks and round 

the islands, is estimated at three hundred miles. At 

Dagenham they rise nearly fifty feet above low water 

mark. There \yas a great breach here in 1621, which 

was stopped by Vermuyden, a celebrated Dutch 

engineer. His work resisted the waters until 1707, when 

another breach occurred, which was not completely 

stopped for fifteen years, and the repairs cost jQ^OyOGO. 



Right. 

Tripcock or Barking Reach, about a mile and a 
half in length, extends in an easterly direction from 
Tripcock Ness to Crossness. 

Abbey Wood, across the marshes, reminds us of 
Lesnes (or Lessness) Abbey, a house of Augustinian 
Canons, founded in 1178 by Richard de Lucy, Lord 
Chief Justice, who afterwards became a member of the 
foundation. The Abbey was suppressed by Cardinal 
Wolsey for the benefit of his college at Oxford (now 
Christ Church), and there is scarcely anything left to 
mark the site. The old estates of the Abbey belong 
to Christ's Hospital and St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 



At Crossness is the Outfall of the South London 
drainage system, corresponding with the northern 
Outfall in Barking Creek. Some of the barges that 
convey the solid residuum out to sea are generally 
moored close to the works. 
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Thousands of acres were flooded, and Dagenham lake, 
a long narrow stretch of water much beloved of 
anglers, is said to date its existence from this flood. 



We now enter Halfway Reach, nearly two miles 
We pass HORNCHURCH Marsh, which is divided from 
Rainham Marsh by the Ingerbourne, a small brook 
with a quay at the creek and a ferry. The village of 
Rainham is nearly a mile from the river, and has a 
station on the London, Tilbury, and Southend Rail- 
way, which now runs for some miles parallel with the 
Thames, from which the low but massive tower of the 
Church is visible. The Church itself has nothing to 
call for notice, but the poet Churchill was for a short 
time curate here. His sermons lacked the vigour of 
his verse, and the Essex rustics slumbered as he 
preached. He says of himself: — 

"Whilst, sacred dulness ever in my view. 
Sleep, at my bidding, crept from pew to pew." 



Below the Outfall is an Inn called the Halfway 
House. Before the days of steamers it was much 
resorted to by passengers sailing between London and 
Gravesend, who here congratulated themselves on the 
completion of half the journey. 

long, and extending from Crossness to Erith Reach. 

Belvedere, a pleasant village in a delightful neigh- 
bourhood, crowns the hill on our right. Beyond the 
village is the Royal Alfred Asylum for Decayed Sea- 
men, a large brick house in full view of the river, and 
formerly the seat of Sir Culling Eardley. In the park 
are many fine trees, and a few well-grown .specimens 
of rare timber. 

Along the southern bank are moored several Powder 
Magazines. In October, 1864, a terrible explosion 
occurred at a magazine on the river bank here. 
Several lives were lost, and the report was heard for 
many miles, A large piece of the embankment was 
blown away, but was repaired in time to prevent the 
next tide from flooding the marshes. 



Bridge to the Sea. 

\ Reach, a mile and a half long. 

The hills now approach the river, and there 
is only a narrow strip of level ground between 
them and the Thames until we reach Erith. 
The park of Belvedere House extends almost 
lo the town. 

Erith is much frequented by yachtsmen 
during the summer, and there are generally 
several yachts at their moorings in the season. 
The headquarters of the Erith and Corinthian 
Vacht Clubs are here, and some of the Thames 
yacht races are started from off the pier. Erith 
itself is not a place of great interest. The 
Church contains some good monuments and 
brasses ; the spire, once overgrown with ivy, 
was celebrated by Robert Bloomfield, who lived 
at Shooter's Hill, whencL- he often walked, 

"On .•astw.ircl upl.-i.id>i. g.iy ur rude. 
Along lo Erith's ivied spire." 

The large sandpit at the west end of the 
town has yielded many fossils : the sand 
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itself has been taken to London for building purposes. 

There is a station on the North Kent Branch of the 

South Eastern Railway about a quarter of a mile 

from the river. A ferry connects Erith with Cold- 

harbour Point opposite. 

The river now bends to the East for about a mile and a half through Erith Rands. Rand Hill Shoal is in 

this Reach. Erith Rands ends at Crayford Ness, a low promontory, and we enter Long Reach, which extends 

for three miles south-east to Greenhithe. 



PuRFLEET (the name is derived, according to local 
tradition, from an exclamation of Queen Elizabeth 
on seeing her war-ships assembled here before sailing 
to meet the Spanish Armada^ **Oh, my poor fleet!") 
is a pleasant village in the parish of West Thurrock, 
wMth a station on the Tilbury Railway. The wooded 
hill. Beacon Hill, behind the village, contains some 
pleasant shady walks, and affords a fine view of the 
Thames and of the Kentish Hills opposite. The 
Royal Hotel, standing in a well-kept garden, has a 
reputation for fish dinners. The low buildings close 
to the river are the Government Powder Magazines, 
which were removed here from Greenwich in 1759. 



The Darenth falls into the Thames immediately 

beyond Crayford Ness. Rising near Westerham, in 

Kent, it flows through a very pleasant district past 

Shoreham, Eynsford, Farningham, and Dartford. The 

mouth of the Darenth was once a haunt of salmon : 

they have long ago ceased to frequent it, but the 

river is still famous as a trout stream. The Darenth is 

navigable for about three miles, as far up as Dartford. 

Spenser describes it as 

** The still Darent, in whose waters clean 
Ten thousand fishes play and deck his pleasant stream." 

Stone Church, a building of great interest to lovers 
of architecture, is seen on a small hillock across the 
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They will hold 30,000 barrels of gunpowder, are built 
with great care, and are jealously guarded. 

The Cornwiill, once the IVellesUy, built of teak 
at Bombay in 1815, is moored off Purfleet. She 
belongs to the School Ship Society, and is used as a 
reformatorj' for boys, who are admitted between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen years, and are detained , 
for three years. A strong embankment extends along 
ihe northern bank of the Thames in Long Reach. 

Rounding Stone Ness, with a conspicuous beacon, 
the river bends to the north-west, and we enter St, 
Clement's or Fiddlers' Reach, nearly two miles long. 
It is said that three fiddlers were drowned here, and 
that the Reach derives its name from the circumstance. 
The connection with St. Clement, who was martyred 
by being tied to an anchor, and thrown into the sea, 
is accounted for by the dedication of West Thurrock 
Church to that saint. The Church was built near the 
river soon after the martyrdom of Thomas k Becket, 
for the convenience of pilgrims from Essex and other 
eastern counties lo Canterbury. 
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ships are stationed at Greenhithe. The Worcester, or 
Thames Nautical Training College, is intended for the 
education of qualified officers for the Mercantile Marine. 
The Arethusa and the Chichester, two dismantled men 
of war, lent by the Admiralty to the Committee of the 
National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
receive 400 boys from fourteen to seventeen years of 
age to be trained as sailors for the Royal Navy or the 
Mercantile Marine. The Chicliester was opened as a 
training ship in 1866, and the ^reMirai eight years later. 

Ingress Abbev, with a pleasant park sloping to 
the river, just beyond Greenhithe, possesses some 
interest for Londoners, inasmuch as it was built with 
the stones of Old London Bridge, by Alderman Harmer. 
The older house belonged to the Prior of Dartford ; 
after the dissolution of the religious houses, in the 
time of Henry VIII., it passed through several hands, 
and among its owners were the grandfather and father 
of Sir Henry Havelock, the hero of Lucknow. 

We round Broad Ness, with a lighthouse, an iron 
pillar with a lantern lit by gas, and under the control 
of the Trinity House, and enter 
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Left. 

Gray's, properly Gray's Thubrocks, a small town of 
3,000 inhabitants, with a station on the Tilbury line, is, 
like its opposite neighbours Greenhithe and Northfleet, 
famous for its cement. Bricks are also made here 
in large quantities. An excellent school, founded in 
the last century by Mr. William Palmer, of London, 
and endowed by him with an estate now worth £;<yx> 
a year, affords education to boys and girls. The 
Church, dedicated to St, Peter and St. Paul, is an 
interesting cruciform building. At the back of the 
town is Belmont Castle, a modern Gothic structure. 

The Exmoulh and Shaftesbury training ships lie off 
Gray's. The former has replaced the Goliath, which 
*as destroyed by fire in 1875, when the schoolmaster 
and several boys were drowned in attempting to 
escape. The Exmoulh provides for the training of 
shout 600 boys from the metropolitan parishes and 
Poor Law Unions, and is under the control of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. The Shaftesbury, named 
■n honour of the philanthropic nobleman, is a 



ining nearly north a 



ftic 
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Right. 
oldest and finest .screens extant in England. There 
are some good brasses and quaint monuments in the 
Church. On one is engraved the will of the deceased, 
by which he left to his wife "sundry fields in North- 
fleet, and the rent of the chalk and the profits of the 
cherries." On another monument to Walter, son of 
Viscount Molesworth, and his family, it is recorded 
that the deceased was "never fond of monumental 
compliments," and " forbade any use of them in regard 
to the carcases below." 

The Workmen's Club at Northfleet stands out con- 
spicuously above the houses, and is easily recognised 
•by its two slated towers, which command a noble view 
of the river as far as Southend. The club was built 
by Mr. Bevan, for his own workpeople and others, and 
contains a large well-proportioned hall, reading rooms, 
billiard rooms, kitchen, and other accommodation for 
the members, who arc admitted on payment of a small 
entrance fee and a subscription of fourpence a month. 
Gravesend Reach, which extends three miles and a half, 
of shipping moored in mid-stream. The huge steamers 
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of the Orient and other lines, which come out of Tilbury Docks, generally stay an hour or two in the river before 

beginning their voyage, or, on their return, wait an opportunity for entering the Docks, or proceeding up the 

Thames. Other big ships make a longer stay, some waiting for the tide, or for a change in * the wind. 

Smaller vessels of every description, steam tugs on the look-out for a job, barges, billy boats, and fishing smacks, 

all congregate in Gravesend Reach, and present a marvellous and interesting panorama. Here the river pilot 

gives up charge of the vessel he has brought down from London, and the sea pilot takes his place ; and here the 

Custom House officers board incoming ships, and begin searching the luggage of homeward bound passengers. 

Persons desirous of going off to ships in the Reach, will find the Gravesend boatmen are not too modest in their 

charges. 

Right. 

At RosHERViLLE PiER we alight for the famous 
Gardens, well known as the place to spend a ** Happy 
Day." The Gardens, which occupy about twenty 
acres, have been formed with great ingenuity on the 
site of a disused chalk pit, and contain some ten 
miles of walks, a fernery, conservatory, museum, 
theatre, maze, baronial hall, tower, and other build- 
ings. Flowers are abundant, and during June and 
July there is a capital show of roses Statues of all 
kinds, and busts of great men, with appropriate 
mottoes, have been freely erected to combine instruc- 
tion with amusement. Swings, archery, a shooting 



Left. 

Tilbury Docks, which are not in Tilbury, but in 
East Chadwell, belong to the East -and West India 
Dock Company, and were opened in 1886. They are 
the finest deep water docks in the kingdom, and were 
constructed in four years, at an expense of ;£'3,ooo,ooo. 
They occupy about a hundred acres, and land has been 
purchased to provide for their extension should it ever 
be necessary. The Tidal Basin cov^ers nineteen acres, 
with an entrance a hundred yards wide and twenty-six 
feet of water at the lowest tides, so that the largest 
vessels can enter or leave the basin at any time. The 
Main Dock covers twenty-three acres, and there are 
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jthend Railway, by means of 
can be reached in three- 
[uick trains. Tilbury Fort 
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le fifteenth century. In 1539, 
in, Henry VIII. built so many 
lockhouse was erected here, 
strengthened in 1588 by an 
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d the Duke of Parma hoped 
ew days later. Whilst the 
: Channel, an English army, 
;e, Leicester, who for once in 
) his duty, was assembling at 
h he had io,cx» men under 



gallery, theatrical performances, and other diversions 
are provided for the entertainment of visitors, and 
there is a circular platform for dancing, which begins 
at the rather early hour of two o'clock. Luncheons, 
dinners, teas, and suppers are supplied at reasonable 
charges, the staple entertainment for the inner man 
being tea and shrimps. Rosherville is a suburb of 
Gravesend, which we now approach. 

The town is of considerable antiquity, and is both 
a municipal and parliainentary borough. From the 
river its appearance is certainly picturesque. Close 
to the river are several old houses, which look well at 
a little distance, and form an artistic foreground to 
the buildings rising on the side of the hill on which 
Gravesend is built. The streets in the older part of 
the town are narrow and, as there is a good deal 
of traffic, often inconveniently crowded. A large 
proportion of the shops seem to be devoted to the 
sale of ships' stores, sailors' apparel, and shrimps. 
The Town Hall is a handsome building with a large 
well-arranged Market behind it. The Church, a heavy 
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his command, and a few days later the force was structure in the style prevalent in the seventeenth 

raised to 16,000 men. The story of Queen Elizabeth's century, occupies the site of two older Churches which 



visit to Tilbury, and of her stirring; address to the were successively destro3ed by fire. It was built in 1731 

soldiers, has been often told by historians, and not and dedicated to St, George by way of compliment to 

seldom depicted by artists. "I know," said the George II., who frequently passed through Gravesend 
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body but of a weak and feeble 
e heart and stomach of a king- 
^land, too ; and think foul scorn 
, or any prince of Europe should 
)orders of my realm, to which, 
honour should grow by me, I 
arms, I myself will be your 
rewarder of every one of your 
[ know already for your forward- 
'ed rewards and crowns, and we 
; word of a prince, they shall be 

of the Fort itself is traditionally 
■ been occupied by Elizabeth, and 
f Leicester's camp to be seen near 

irther enlarged and strengthened 
lad entered the Thames in 1667. 
■ed for nearly two centuries until 
len it was turned into a strong 
with the scheme for the defence 



on his journey to and from his beloved Hanover. 
The Virginian Princess Pocahantas, who died off 
Plymouth in 1616, was buried in the older Church. 

From Windmill H[ll, at the back of the town, a 
favourite rendezvous for excursionists, there is a grand 
view of the Thames, and landwards of Cobham Park, 
with its beautiful woods, of Gadshill, the scene of 
Fallstaff's boasted exploits, and the favourite residence 
of Charles Dickens, and of a considerable extent of 
pleasant country. 

By the river side are excellent baths. The town was 
once regarded as a seaside watering-place, and is sttll 
visited in the summer by a large number of persons, for 
whose benefit there are many lodging-houses. There is 
a very good service of trains lo London by the North 
Kent, and London, Chatham, and Dover Railways, 
and a third service by way of Tilbury to Fenchurch 
Street. In addition to the pier at Rosherville there is 
a pier at the bottom of West Street in connection with 
the ferr\' to Tilbury. The Town Pier at the bottom 
of High Street is the landing place for passengers 
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Bridge to the Sea. 

Below Gravesend are some small earth- 
works, armed with large guns, and forming 
part of the defence of the mouth of the 
Thames. 



Cliffe Battery, about half way down 
the reach forms with the fort on the opposite 
bank, and Shorne Fort higher up, a strong 
trilateral defence. A destructive cross-fire 
could be discharged from Cliffe and Coal- 
Batteries, while the guns at Shorne command 
lole of the reach. All these forts are heavily 
and provided with torpedoes so that until 
lefences were silenced a hostile fleet could not 
p Ihe river. 
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entrances are generally narrow shafts, widening into 

large caves, often with numerous branches extending 

to other caves. The river here is strongly embanked, 

and the adjacent fields are, as in other places, much 

below high water mark. 

Sea Reach, the last and the longest of all the reaches. 

Here the Thames rapidly widens, and in the lower part of the reach is rather an arm of the sea than the mouth of a 

river. There are several broad shoals on both sides of the reach. 



Right. 
Just beyond the fort is Cliffe Creek, on the other 

side of which is a coastguard station. 

There is a disused battery at Lower Hope Point, 

about a mile and a half below the creek. After 

rounding the point we enter 

It extends for twelve miles due east as far as the Nore. 



Mucking Creek, formed by a stream which flows 
past Stanford le Hope, and Mucking Flats are at the 
bend of the river, opposite Lower Hope Point. 
Mucking Flats Lighthouse, an iron structure, built 
in 1851, and 66 feet high, marks the lower end of 
the shoal. The light, 40 feet above high water mark, 
revolves every half-minute. 

About a mile below^ the lighthouse is Thames Haven, 
the terminus of a branch of the Tilbury and Southend 
Railway, formerly used for the embarkation of passen- 
gers to Margate and other places, but now chiefly 
devoted to the landing of cattle brought from Holland, 
Holstein, Denmark, and other foreign countries. 



Beyond the wide, uninteresting marshes are the 
villages of Higham, Cliffe, Cooling, and St. Mar)s at 
the foot of the hills. The marshes are named from the 
villages, and form part of the Hundred of Hoo, the 
most dreary district in Kent. According to an old 
saying : — 

" He that rides into the Hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, will find dirt 'enoo." 

Cliffe has some interest for the historian, as the 
probable scene of the numerous councils of Cloves-hoci 
(Cliffe-at-Hoo), in the seventh, eighth, and ninth cen- 
turies, though some writers have placed these councils 
at Abingdon, Berks., and others at Clifton, Bedford- 
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and Norway are also landed 

lower down, is a wide creek 
e inland, and draining' Pitsca 
ig, and other marshes, which 

expanse. The Haven affords 
ifuge for small craft. 
^ole Haven is Canvey Island, 

and containing about 3,500 
imbers of sheep are fed. The 
iked on all sides, has a popula- 
ons, many of whom are fisher- 
comfortable homely inn, and a 
»n the river side, or, as the 
!ie sea coast " is a firm beach 

walk. The railway station is 
from the river. 

partly uncovered at low water, 
ilong the Essex shore. An iron 
and supported on piles screwed 
, was built herein 185 1, and is of 



shire. The Church of CUffe, a Perpendicular building, 
dedicated to St. Helen, is vi.sible across the marsh. 

The Romans, during their occupation of Britain, 
made a road across the marshes (o the Thames, which 
was crossed by a ferry, and the road was continued 
through what is now Essex, to the Roman station at 
Camoludunum (Colchester), Some traces of the road 
are still discoverable. 

At low water the Blyth Sands, which extend for 
some miles along the shore, are uncovered. They are 
somewhat dangerous, and the wrecks of barges and 
other craft are generally to be seen on them. West 
Blyth Buoy, Middle Blyth Buoy, and East Blyth Buoy, 
all with black and white stripes, are placed on the 
outer edge of the sands. 

Several small creeks, which drain the marshes of 
Boo, enter the river behind Blyth Sands. One of them 
is dignified with the name of Egypt Bay, and has a 
coastguard station on its banks ; another is known as 
St. Mary's Bay. Further on is another coastguard 
station, on the western side of Yantlet Creek, the 
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great assistance to vessels navigating this part of the river. 

Canvey Island ends eastward in a narrow spit of 
land called Canvey Point. Behind the point are 
Hadleigh Ray, Leigh Sands, and the village of Leigh. 

On rising ground on the mainland at the back of 
Canvey Island are the picturesque ruins of Hadleigh 
Castle (sometimes called the Tower of Essex), visible 
from the river. The first castle here was built in the 
reign of Henry III. by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. 
It afterwards belonged to the Crown and was altered by 
Edward III. The village, or town, of Hadleigh, at the 
head of Hadleigh Ray, is a place of small importance. 
A farm settlement for protigds of General Booth has 
been established near the village, and is doing well 
under the direction of members of the Salvation Army. 

The tower of Leigh Church now comes fully into 
view and forms a prominent landmark. Leigh is a 
picturesque little place, and has become a favourite 
summer resort of artists. The village is the head- 
quarters of the shrimping trade, and about a hundred 
Leigh boats are engaged in this business, and sail as 



Right. 
limit of the jurisdiction of the Thames Conservancy, 

which is defined by an imaginary line drawn across the 

river from Yantlet Creek to the Crow Stone on the 

Essex shore. At the mouth of the creek are the 

Yantlet Sands, marked by a wooden can buoy, 

painted black and white. 

The Isle of Grain is chiefly devoted to cattle 
grazing. There are several batteries on the island, 
which is now traversed by a branch of the South 
Eastern railway, having a terminus at Port Victoria, on 
the Med way , opposite Sheerness. Port Victoria has been 
several times used by H.M. Queen Victoria as a landing 
place on her return from the Continent of Europe, but 
is not otherwise noteworthy. The outer edge of the 
Flats is marked by Grain Spit Buoy, painted black, and 
moored in eight feet of water at the lowest tides. 

The Medwav enters the Thames between the Isle 
of Grain and the Isle of Sheppey. 

However pleasant the upper course of the river may 
be, from Rochester to Sheerness it is a foul, muddy 
stream, with nothing beautiful on either bank. 
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far as Heme Bay. Shrimps are caught in a trawl net 

which sweeps the bottom and encloses the fish, the net 

IS then hauled on board. The fish are sorted by means 

of sieves, and the smallest are returned to the sea. 

Cockles are also taken by the Leigh fishermen, who 

dig them out of the sand. There are large nurseries 

for oysters at Leigh. 

The channel by which Leigh is approached is separated 
by a prolongation of Chapman Sands from the Thames. 

Southend Pier, a wooden structure a mile and a 
quarter in length, claims to be the longest in England, 
and persons who have to traverse it on a hot day 
under a pitiless sun, are not inclined to dispute the 
claim. Happily an electric tramcar will carry us to 
the town for a small sum. Opposite is the entrance to 
the Medway, between the Isle of Grain (west) and the 
Isle of Sheppey (east) with low cliffs. On our right 
is the Thames, down which we have just steamed. 
The furthest point on our left is Shoebury Ness, 
famous for artillery practice, which is carried on across 
the Maplin Sands, immediately beyond the Ness. 



Right. 
Sheerness is now a considerable town at the 

north-western extremity of the Isle of Sheppey. It is 

divided into Blue Town, Mile Town, Banks Town, 

and Marina. The first fortification here was erected 

in the reign of Charles II., but before it was completed 

the Dutch, under De Ruyter, knocked it down in 

1667, and occupied the town for some weeks. " The 

Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames and burned the ships 

of war which lay at Chatham. It was said that on 

the very day of that great humiliation the king feasted 

with the ladies of his seraglio and amused himself with 

hunting a moth about the supper room. . . The 

roar of foreign guns was heard for the first and last 

time by the citizens of London. In the council it was 

seriously proposed that, if the enemy advanced, the 

Tower should be abandoned." (Macauiay), After De 

Ruyter had withdrawn his fleet, the fortifications were 

restored. Fresh works have been added and Sheerness 

has been created a strong fortress. 

The dockyard accommodates the largest ships. It 

covers nearly sixty acres. 
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ary is the Nore Lightship, originally established in 1730, and the Rrst lightship ever 
e present ship is forty years old, ninety-six feet long, and twenty-one feet broad. The 
I, only seven of whom are on board at the same time. The light shows a bright Rash 

present century Southend was only an outlying hamlet of the parish of Prtttlewelt. 
notice by a visit of <i^ueen Charlotte and her granddaughter. Princess Charlotte 

for sea baths. On the opening of the railway it rapidly developed, and is now an 

place. It is, however, subject to one serious drawback. Owing to the shallowness 
tide recedes for nearly a mile, leaving exposed a large expanse of what the inhabitants 
louthend does not pretend to vie with Brighton or Eastbourne, but people who cannot 
find here good comfortable lodgings and every other accommodation they need. The 
reat from the glare of the sun, and has shady, winding paths, cool arbours, and a fine 
the Thames. In the neighbourhood of the town are many pleasant walks. The 
'ell, a mile and a half inland, is a favourite excursion, and Southchurch, Shoebury, 

are within walking distance. Altogether Southend may be commended to families, 
London is an important advantage. The railway journey from Fenchurch Street is 
n an hour. 

s Southend Pier for Clacton or Margate we are soon in the open sea ; as we advance 
nay' need our sea legs. We pass the Nore Sand, marked by the Lightship already 
Clacton, steer north-east. Leaving Shoeburyness, Maplin Sands, Foulness Island, and 
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Mersea Island far on our left, and crossing the estuary of the river Colne, which is navigable to Colchester for small 
vessels, we reach Clacton after a voyage of twenty-eight miles from Southend and seventy-three from London Bridge. 

Clacton-on-Sea, so named to distinguish it from the neighbouring villages of Great and Little Clacton, 
has sprung into notoriety during the last twenty-five years. Thirty years ago it can scarcely be said to have 
existed, and old maps will be searched in vain for any trace of it. Nearly a hundred years ago, however, 
some enterprising gentlemen of Colchester proposed to build on the site which they rightly judged was well 
suited for a watering place. But the land was so strictly settled that they were unable to buy it, so they went 
further afield and founded Walton-on-the-Naze. The trust under which the land was settled expired about 
the year 1865, and the obstacles which had prevented building operations at an earlier date were removed. 
A town wag planned, streets were laid out, houses were built, and Clacton-on-Sea came into being. It is still 
growing, and as it is near London, is accessible by railway as well as by water, and occupies a pleasant, healthy 
situation, it bids fair to become an important and populous place. 

We land at what is now a wide well-arranged Pier, begun in 187 1, and subsequently enlarged and improved. 
It is 1,280 feet in length, and 30 feet wide in the narrowest part, but the pier head, which is partly sheltered 
and is provided with every convenience for landing, has a width of 90 feet. On each side of the pier the 
planks are closely jointed, so that invalids in bath chairs and children in perambulators can be wheeled to 
the pier head without being subjected to the dreadful jolting so trying to weak people, and so injurious to the 
tender, unformed bones of infants. A Pavilion for entertainments, with lavatories, smoking room, and reading 
rooms, adds greatly to the efficiency of the pier, which is the favourite promenade of visitors and inhabitants. 
Immediately opposite the entrance to the pier is the Royal Hotel. 

The cliffs at Clacton are protected for nearly 800 yards by a strongly built sea wall of concrete, faced with 
stone, which forms an excellent promenade twenty feet wide. Beyond the wall, which will probably be extended, 
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the nature of the cliffs is such that they yield 
>y the action of water flowing from the land, 
-omenade. Below the cliffs are several groynes, 
in the shore. The sands are firm and clean, 
irks to their hearts' content. The bathing is 
nd the machines are certainly larger than they 

of importance. There are, of course, churches 
odern. _ The oldest buildings are probably the 

century in view of the threatened invasion of 
iseless for defensive purposes, and are occupied 

are plenty of places worth visiting. Some of 
d, and exceedingly dull ; but people with an eye 

at. St, Osyth's Priory, founded in the seventh 
., and now in ruins, is interesting in itself, and 
history. The small towns of Brightlingsea 
ssible from Clacton-on-Sea ; Colchester can be 
Valton-on-the-Naze during the season. 

Southend is east-south-east to Margate Jetty, 
d southward, pass the entrance to the. Swale 

Whitstable, famous for oysters, and of Heme 
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Bay, intended to rival Margate, but hopelessly distanced in the race. A few miles further are the twin 
towers of Reculver, maintained at considerable expense as a landmark ; then follow Birchington and Westgate 
with their trim bungalows ; and two miles beyond the latter we make fast to Margate Jetty. 

Margate claims to be the most healthy place in Great Britain. If a low rate of mortality, bracing air 
inducing a large appetite, bronzed faces, and the presence of many ancient mariners, are «to be accepted as 
evidence of health and longevity, the claim of Margate must be admitted. Nowhere else in England has 
the air so tonic an effect ; nowhere else do sickly drooping children so quickly revive ; and nowhere else does 
the jaded man of business so soon recover his spirits. Medical men are almost unanimous in recommending 
Margate to over- worked adults and to weakly children. The situation of the town accounts for its health 
restoring qualities. The inhabitants say that the sea breezes come directly from the North Pole without 
passing over any land, and however that may be, Margate derives its fresh air from the wide expanse of the 
German Ocean. 

The town is of some antiquity, and is one of the limbs of the Cinque Ports. The name is derived from' 
a little streamlet, or **mere," and the **gate," or opening of the cliffs, which we find in Kingsgate, Westgate, 
Ramsgate, as well as in other places. A wooden Pier was in existence here as long ago as the fifteenth 
century, but in the time of Henry VIII. was sore decayed. At one time Margate was the usual place of 
embarkation and arrival for passengers going to or coming from the Low Countries ; William III. often sailed 
from Margate, and the Duke of Marlborough generally took his departure hence when bound for the Continent. 
In the middle of the last century, before which period few people ever went to the seaside for change of air, 
Margate began its career as a watering place, and it is said that the first bathing machines ever used in England 
were made at Margate about 1790. In those remote days visitors from London generally came by the Margate 
hoys, and were of course entirely at the mercy of wind and tide. Sometimes they were shut up in the cabin 
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rienced much physical discomfort but, as a pious passenger pathetically observed, were 
a mixed multitude who spake almost all languages but that of Canaan." The intro- 
great impetus to the growth of Margate, and at a later date railways supplanted the 
ly added to the number of visitors. At the present day it is estimated that the 
1y and August often exceeds 60,000, of whom only i5,ocx> are regular Inhabitants. 
steamers land their passengers" is the centre of Margate life during the season. 
£ve and far into the night the visitors congregate to take the air, lo exhibit their 
dresses of other people, to gossip, to smoke, to make new acquaintances and to flirt. 
:o form a smalt harbour, is also used as a promenade. Readers of the Ingoldsby 
lat the Pier was the scene of the misadventure with the "vulgar little boy," 
d Jetty, visitors will find entertainment at the Theatre, the Assembly Rooms, and 
ire open every evening during the season. 

own, east of the Jetty, is known as the Fort, and beyond the Fort is Cliftonvilte. 
five lodgings are to be found here, and the air on the cliff, which extends to the 
icent. A walk to the Foreland should not be omitted. The distance is between 
here is a fine view of the sea all the way. We pass Kingsgate, where Henry Fox, 
ilt a villa, and where a much better man, Archbishop Tait, often resided. At the 
3use, the light of which is visible in clear weather thirty miles off at the Nore. 
easterly point of Southern England. The walk may, if time permit, be continued 
Le ; the entire distance is about nine miles. 

jns to be made from Margate to places of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
:stgate, Birchington, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, and Minster. To many of these places 
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■bftncs, and other conveyances, and they are all within walking distance. If we 
ity of yachts ready to take us for a sail, and, as a rule, plenty of good humoured 
:hing' at Margate is excellent, and although there are numerous machines we 
i-hen it comes we shall probably be told to be quick, and be warned that if we 
tra payment will be required. This, however, is only one of the many amenities 

1, the British name of Thanet, is considered by its inhabitants more aristocratic 
;ate, with which it is often compared and contrasted. But as has been wisely 
iious," and we cannot presume to decide between these fair rivals, each of which 
IS. Margate faces almost due north, Ramsgate south-east. There is nothing 
Margate Jetty, and the Ramsgate air is certainly less bracing. But Ramsgate 
which vessels can float at all states of the tide, and Ramsgate Sands are 
Is at Margate. Ramsgate has the larger resident population, but the number 
>ably about equal. 

:hing more than a fishing village ; in the early part of the eighteenth century it 
a considerable trade was carried on with Russia and other countries. This 
: is still a fair amount of shipping and fishing business done at Ramsgate. 
tructed by Smeaton, the builder of the former Eddystone Lighthouse, includes 
nd is enclosed by two handsome stone Piers, which form excellent promenades. 
:, and the West Pier 1,500 feet. At the head of the West Pier is a small Lighthouse. 
we get a capital view of the town. On the extreme right is the Coastguard 
Terrace, the Granville Hotel, the Marina at the foot of the cliff, the Promenade 
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Pier, and the Station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The older part of the town, in a valley 
between the east and west cliffs, fills the centre of the panorama, in which the lofty tower of St. George's Church 
is a conspicuous object. On the left are the West Cliff Promenade, St. Augustine's Roman Catholic Clfurch, 
the chef d*ceuvre of A. W. Pugin, with the Monastery and College behind it, the long sweep of Pegwell Bay, and 
in the distance Deal and Walmer Cliffs. Seaward are the Goodwin Sands, which extend for nine miles between 
the North and South Forelands, dry and firm at low water but completely covered at high tide. These sands have 
been the scene of many fearful shipwrecks, and of many heroic rescues by the Ramsgate and Deal boatmen. 
Between the sands and the coast are the Dowtis, a famous and in most winds a perfectly safe anchorage. 

A more extensive view of the sea is to be obtained from the Cliffs. In clear weather the French coast is 
distinctly seen, and there is almost always a large quantity of shipping in sight. At night the lights of 
the three ships which are moored at the northern and southern ends, and in the centre of the Goodwins, 
are generally visible, and the French lights at Calais and at Grisnez may often be seen. The Promenades 
on both cliffs are broad roads, provided with seats, and much frequented by visitors. The cliffs are now 
connected by the new Marine Drive, constructed at great expense, and affording easier communication between 
the east and west parts of the town. The sands below the east cliff are the subject of Frith's well-known 
picture. They extend for some miles, and during the summer afford a plentiful variety of amusement to visitors. 
Bands of musicians, acrobats, conjurors, Punch and Judy shows, and barrel organs perform here all day long. 

An obelisk, of which the people of Ramsgate are very proud, commemorates the departure of George IV. 
from Ramsgate Harbour on his way to Hanover. In 1826, when Ramsgate first became a separate parish, 
the inhabitants paid a further compliment to His Majesty by dedicating their new Parish Church to St. George. 
The foundation stone of this building was laid by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Manners Sutton), in the 
presence of the Duchess of Kent, and of her daughter, our present Queen, 
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<NDON BRIDGE TO THE SEA. 

I Thanet, is a suburb of the town, while St, Peter's 
d a half east, has a large extent of sand uncovered 
id to be the best in the world. The bay has been 
lengist and Horsa landed here in the fifth century, and 
lanterbury, landed with forty monks to convert our 
Augustine's landing is still pointed out at Ebb's Fleet, 
but the configuration of the coast has greatly changed, 
ichborough to Reculver, separated Thanet from the 
an usually passed through the narrow strait instead 
is strait does not rest upon the statements of our early 
id of other naval relics in Minster Marsh. 



Victopia Steamboat Association, Limited. 

CLACTON, HARWICH and BACK, FELIXSTOWE and IPSV 
(Fridays excepted), by Palace Steamer KOH-I-NOOR, from Old Swan Pier, 
9. 10 a.m., calling at Woolwich and Tilbury. 

MARGATE (for Broadstairs and Westgate-on-Sea) and RAMSGAT 
DAILY, by the new Palace Steamer ROYAL SOVEREIGN from Old Swan Pier, ; 
at Woolwich and Tilbury. 

TENDER for both KOH-I-NOOR and ROYAL SOVEREIGN froi 
at 9.25 and Blackwall at 9.35. 

SOUTHEND and MARGATE and BACK by LORD OF THE IS 
SUNDAY, MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, from Old Swan Pier al 
atXireenwich, Blackwall, Woolwich (South), Rosherville and Gravesend. 

TRAIN SERVICES in Connection DAILY (Sundays included), Fen 
Tilbury at 9.45 and 10.15, for Ciacton, Harwich, &c., and 10.28 for Ramsgate an 
fares with third class trains as from London Bridge. 
For Ramsgate and Margate 9.28 Week days, Sundays 9.22, from Liverpool Street Station, and 9.40 Week- 
days, SundaysS-safromFenchurchStreet to Woolwich, Same fares with third class train as from London Bridge, 

YARMOUTH, NORWICH, WROXHAM (New and Fastest Service). The Palace 
Steamer KOH-I-NOOR, DAILY (Fridays excepted), from Old Swan Pier at 9.10 a.ti 
and HARWICH, as above. Thence by the fast and popular Saloon Steamer C 
YARMOUTH, &e.. returning Daily (Fridays excepted, but including Sundays), from Yarmi 
to meet Koh-i-Noor at Harwich, for Ciacton, Gravesend, and London, Passengers' luggag 
Koh-i-Noor to the Glen Rosa free of charge. 



HUSBAND'S BOAT.— MARGATE AND BACK SAME DAY, by LORD OF 
THE ISLES, from Old Swan Pier. EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON, at 2.15, calling at 
Greenwich, Blackwall, South Woolwich, Rosherville, Tilbury, returning from Margate at about 7.0, 
Spe4:ial trains from F^nchurch Street at 3.8 to meet Lord of the Isles at Tilbury, All passengers conveyed from 
Tilbury to London by train on return journey, at same fares as below, with third class train. Passengers 
holding return half-tickets can return during the season by the Royal Sovereign to London Bridge. 

TRIP ROUND the NORE LIGHT, GRAVESEND, and ROSHERVILLE, 
by the MERMAID, EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at 2.45, from Old Swan Pier, calling at 
Greenwich, Blackwall, and Woolwich (South). Return Fares Round the Nore, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 

ROSHERVILLE GARDENS and GRAVESEND, from Old Swan Pier, KOH-I- 
NOOR, at 9-10 a.m. (except Friday), change at Tilbury. Steamers direct at 10,0, 10,30, and 3.0 

(except 10,30 on Friday), 

SOUTHEND.— LORD OF THE ISLES or other Steamer DAILY {except Friday) 
at 10.30 from Old Swan Pier 

The whole of the above Steamers call at Greenwich, Blackwall, and South Woolwich, 
, by Tender or otherwise. ' 

FARES:- LONDON BRIDGE (Old Swan Pier), GREENWICH, BLACKWALL, 
or WOOLWICHs to— 

Fork Cabin. 
,tum. Sinirle. Return. 
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VICTORIA STEA/ngOAT flSSOCIflTION, btd., 



Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 

In MONTHLY PARTS, each containing Five Plates. Price ]/-. 

THE ART DECORATOR. 

Designs in Colours for Art Workers. 



The July (iSgrj) Part commences the Fifth Volume. 



THIS work is intended to assist the Amateur and the Art Decorator, by placing before them desif 
enlarged, amplified, or varied according to the purpose to which they may be applied. They inc 
Mural Decoration. Tapestry, Modelling, and Wood Carving, for Illumination of Manuscripts and B 
and [nlaid Work, and generally for Pictorial Ornament of all kinds. [n so wide a selection of subji 
:hat everybody will like everything, but for the mass of English amateurs and for the hardworking decorator 
from whom something more is expected nowadays in the mailer of tasle than used to suffice for the man with 
fuvA to admire, and practically to suit their purpose. (From Introduction by the President of ike Royal Sodei 

itudy,"— Illi-'xtiutbii London Nbhs. auiatance, andmcrs lovenofbeauliTuI booka miKhtdo 

wiMhlc."— Th« guim. perfM a", i^ibli." N^'VrtSil should tewilho"t^['"—T^BliiTisH 

-'F:]ihilBtaBcaIhoIictaite.arHlhcalculateclu>alF<ir<]valuabk>idinBllhnincha I ., . ,, .... 

if artisBc deciiraBon."— Pailv News. | "AdmirBble reproduclimn in colour of new dcsigm. -Cbaphic. 

Strong PartroMo or Binding Case to hold a Volume of Twelve Numbsrs, Carriage Fr»e for Is. 2d. 



THE ART DECORATOR OFFICE, 80 FLEET Stree 
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